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_BELGENLAND 


TO CIRCLE THE GLOBE 


cruising liner, 


EALLY live. Know adventure. like atmospher 


Sense the profundity of the 
Orient . ...the mystery of India 
.... the barbaric beauty of the South 
Seas .... feel an exaltation of the 
soul under the spell of an Egyptian 
night... . then you will have truly 
wed. The cruise of the Belgenland 
makes that possible. 


High spots are a three-day call at 
Peking, where you visitthe Great Wall 
of China; and an optional side tri 
through the Dutch Kast Indies an 
theIsland of Bali, never before offere 
by any cruise. 


Sails from New York Decem d Ae cane edd 
yr 135 days to 84° cities, reaching ept., No. 1 Broadway, New Yori 
Europe a April _convenie tl fox offices pao tere or any authorized 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


‘Tre beautiful Mediterranean, The entire cruise is under 
surrounded on every side one American management. 
with gloriouslandmarks of the All travel details will be 
} past, bids you en- taken care of for 


rich your life with 
the contemplation of 
her treasures. James 
Boring’s Fourth An- 
nual Mediterranean 
Cruise sails from 
New York Feb. 14th. 
1929, on the special- 
ly chartered White 
Star Line S.S. ‘‘Cal- 
garic’’. 


you, leaving you free 
to enjoy 68 delight- 
ful days, with stops 
at 23 ports and four 
principal islands. 
Rates, first class 
only, $740 to $1675, 
cover every neces- 
sary expense, in- 
cluding stop - over 


L steamship tickets. 


~ A Personal Travel Service ' 
James Boring’s Fourth Cruise to the West Indies and Panama 
sails from New York Jan. 23rd, 1929. 19 days—$275 up. 
Inquire of your local steamship agent, or send for booklet. 
(If student, address Dept. 8.) 


JAMES BORING’S 
TRAVEL SERVICE , INC. 
Matn Office, 730 Fifth Ave., Wew YorrR. 


in every room 


Throw a switch—and you have your choice of two 
programs. Press a valye—and you have ice-water. 
Select a book from the library catalog—and it’s 
sent up to you. Wake in the morning, and find 
the newspaper under your door. . . . A Statler is 


your ‘home away from home.”’ 


They organization of 
C0 LALL Em 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON 7 BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND 7 DETROIT , ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. Sz 
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Childrens Paradise - 


Califomia 


HE Santa Fe will take you and your 
family there—swiftly in comfort 
and luxury. 


A fascinating pageant parades past 
Santa Fe train windows. Glistening 
peaks, abysmal chasms, Indian pueblos, 
romantic ruins. The Southwest is 
wrapped in mystery—Radiant with 
gorgeous beauty. 

Six Santa Fe trains leave Chicago 
and Kansas City every day for Cali- 
fornia. Fred Harvey dining service is 
the best in the transportation world— 


Grand Canyon National Park and 
the Indian-detour on your way— 


After California-Hawaii 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
! 930 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am interested in winter trip to 


Please send detailed information and descriptive folders. 
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There are still veritable cities of the Arabian Nights__— 


and a Raymond-Whitecomb Cruise visits them 


@, Come—and see their white walls and narrow streets; hear the lilting calls of 
the Muezzin; watch the camel caravans from the desert; bargain in the bazaa 


RAY MWMOND-WHITCOMB 


Mediterranean Cruise 


@_ Visiting —A/giers, with its mosques and gardens; Tunis, an old stronghold of Barbary cor 
sairs; Cairo, the largest city of Islam. Also Malta, Cyprus, Corsica and Sardinia, historit 
islands of the Mediterranean that travelers rarely see; beautiful Taormina in Sicily; the rugged 


Dalmatian coast; Jerusalem and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Athens; Venice, Naples and Nie. 
Sailing January 22, 1929, onthe popular Cunard Liner “Samaria.” Rates, $1000 and upward 


Send for the booklet —‘‘ THE MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE” 


ROUND AFRICA CRUISE 


(The only cruise to encircle the Dark Continent and pay visits to all its characteristic se€tions—the black West Coast—energetic South Africa 
the historic East Coast —Central Africa and Egypt. The only cruise to include for all its members a trip through the Big Game Reserves of Kenya 
Colony and the Reservations of Native Tribes to Nairobi. Sailing January 12, 1929, on the Cunard Liner “Carinthia.” Rates, $1250 and upward. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


@, Two winter cruises on the S. S. “Columbus” sailing to the most piéturesque 
lands and cities of the Caribbean Islands and the Spanish Main — Havana, Porto 
Rico, Jamaica and Panama, Curacao, La Guayra and Caracas, Trinidad, the Virgin 
Islands, Barbados, Martinique and Nassau. Jan. 30 and Feb. 26, 1929. $400 and up. 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


G, On the S. S. “Columbus”— the largest, fastest and most Juxurious liner ever to 
sail around the world. Visiting Peking and the Great Wall of China, Korea and Japan, 
Hong Kong and the ‘Philippines, Siam and Singapore, Java and Formosa, India and” 
Ceylon, Egypt and the Mediterranean. Sailing January 21, 1930. Rates, $2000 and up. 


Land Cruises to California and Mexico 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


126 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 606 FirrH AVE., Tel. Bryant 2830; New York, 225 FirrH AVE., Tel. Ashland 9530; Boston, 165 TREMONT ST., Tel. Hancock 7820; Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT ST., 
Tel. Rittenhouse 8640; Chicago, 176 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., Tel. State 8615; Detroit, 421 Book BLDG.; Los Angeles, 423 West FirtH Str., Tel. Trinity 5747; San Francisco, 657 MARKET ST., Tel. Sutter 5882 


and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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C’5 For the Picture Chances 
That Are Hard to Get 


AND PANAMA’ HTS 


Eo iy 


un ark Pa 
; pe ecuily desig sony for epekesles cruising ge nies: de-luxe; 
kect ventilation; broad, cool decks. 
16 Day Cruises by the S. S. Volendam 
From New York, Jan. 26and Feb. 16, 1929 


isiting Bermuda, Kingston, Port-au-Prince, (Haiti), Havana and Nassau.— $230. up 
‘ From New York, March 9, 1929 
Visiting Kingston Jamaica), Colon (Panam2), Havana and Nassau.—$230. up 
29 Day Cruise by the S. S. Veendam 
From New York, February 12, 1929 


Nassau, Havana, Santiago, Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Panama), Curacao, 
Caracas, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan and Bermuda. 


fj 


Cruise rates include comprehensive shore excursions, carefully 

arranged and carried out by the Frank Tourist Company. 

For choice selection of accommodations, make reservations now. Mlustrated 
booklet *4"", with full details, sent on request. 


HOLLAND: AMERICA LINE 


21- -24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents i im all principal Cx ties 
end FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Avenue, New Yor} 


F or the really great picture opportu- 
nities of a lifetime... pictures you may 
never have a chance to take again... 
there’s just one camera—the finest— 
the Graflex. Speed up to 1/1000 sec- 
_ond. The camera universally depen- 
ded upon by those to whom the loss 
of a single picture would be tragic. 


Now—in complete comfort you can visit the ee 
land of Rhodes and Kruger, Livingstone and 
Stanley. Strange beyond belief — gorgeous 


And now there’s a Graflex priced within 


beyond compare. De luxe railway service, reach of everybody —Graflex “Series B” 
excellent hotels, fine motor roads—and —3\%"x4\%"-$80. Other models $85to $375. 
strange Kaffir kraals, gold reefs, diamond 

fields. stupendous Victoria Falls. Featured by a Good Dealer Everywhere 


A wondrous adventure-voyage by luxurious “Castle” 
liners, sailing weekly from Eng. gland (Southampton). 
ore wiaerlle interesting booklets sent on request 


SANDERSON & SON, INC., Agents 
26 Broadway, N. Y.; or Local Agents 
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HAVE just had the sad duty of 
seeing my friend Inslee off to the 
continent on his first trip. Inslee 
‘yeemed to believe that Europe was ex- 
lusively composed of old Gothic 
)athedrals. An instructor in archi- 
Yecture in the Far West, he had de- 
Ysided to concentrate on the historic 
monuments of the past. 

“But don’t miss the new Europe,” 
“I counseled him. 

“The new Europe!” he retorted. “I 
Yhaven’t seen the old yet. Do you mean 
to tell me that Europe has gone and 
had her face lifted before I’ve had a 
chance to see her as she used to be?” 

| “It’s more than face-lifting,” I an- 
swered. “It’s complete rejuvenation. 
It’s the deliberate studied youth of one 
who is tired of antiquity. Europe is 
growing younger—in outward appear- 
ance at least—every day.” 

My friend from California listened 
somewhat impatiently. He wanted 
cathedrals—and I could see that he was 
going to get cathedrals. 

“You're going to visit Westminster 
Abbey,” I said. “So why not drop 
around the corner and see Westminster 
Cathedral, one of the finest specimens 
of modern English church building... . . 
And while you’re seeing Notre Dame 
in Paris, why not have a look at Notre 
Dame du Raincy, that twentieth cen- 
tury variation of church architecture 
that lifts its tower not far from Paris, 
and which was built a few years ago 
by the Perret ‘brothers... ...” 

But Inslee has gone on his round of 
cathedrals and will probably never dis- 
_cover that romantic, picturesque new 
| Europe that is growing up within the 

shell of the old, and which in a few 

years is bound to emerge triumphant. 

The new Europe is the Europe of the 
twentieth century—not that of the 
seventeenth, the eighteenth or the nine- 
teenth. The Great War postponed its pre- 
miére, but not its eventual blossoming. 

It is the Europe of the airports, of the 
radio stations, of the new urbanism... . 

Urbanism? The new science of city 
building. Towns, suburbs, villages 
seem to spring into being over night 
in response to the ever-increasing de- 
mands for housing. You can see these 
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CREATING A NEW EUROPE 


Changing the Skyline of a Continent—Some Amazing Achievements of 
Twentieth Century Builders—Making Machines for Men 


to Live In—The Great City of the Future 


By ROBERT. ALLERTON PARKER 


Herbert Photos 
SOARING TOWERS OF THE FUTURE 


Audacity and originality characterize the projects of 
modern European architects and engineers. This strik- 
ing model of a skyscraper in glass reveals what the 
future may accomplish with the aid of new building 
materials, unusual designs and the creative spirit which 
has completely broken with the old traditions. 


new garden city developments on the 
outskirts of almost any city of promi- 
nence. 

We were driving back from Biarritz, 
and were approaching Bordeaux, where 
we planned to dine at the famous 
Chapon Fin, before proceeding onward 
to Paris. We had left far behind us 
all that fashionable Basque modernism 
which stretches along the road between 
Biarritz and Saint Jean de Luz—white- 
plastered summer villas inspired by the 
sober peasant architecture of the 
Basques. Suddenly we came across a 
strange-looking group of buildings 
which might have been constructed, on 
a large scale, out of children’s blocks 
or discarded shoe-boxes. 

This was our introduction to the archi- 
tecture of Le Corbusier, the uncom- 
promising leader of the new school, 
who is at present the outstanding mod- 
ernist on the continent. Le Corbusier 
believes that houses are nothing more 
than “machines to live in’ and derives 
his inspiration from transatlantic liners, 
airplanes and motor-cars. 

At Pessac, in the suburbs of Bor- 
deaux, Le Corbusier has been given an 
opportunity to carry out his revolu- 
tionary ideas in architecture, sociology 
and housing economy. Aided by his 
partner, Jeanneret, he devised a sort of 
garden city of houses built on the 
“honeycomb principle.” To see them 
in their ensemble is to gain a sense of 
the future. It is almost as thoug) you 
were visiting a new planet, so strange 
do these dwellings appear to ‘eyes not 
used to them. But this modest begin- 
ning is nothing compared to the. ambi- 
tious projects Le Corbusier has» pro- 
jected for the future. 

Already he has outlined his vision 
for a City of Towers, “verdure clad,” 
in a great area devoted to parks and 
gardens and playgrounds, and united 
with the neighboring cities by great 
complex arteries of traffic which 
would allow of easy, rapid, or very 
rapid circulation. These towers would 
shelter the working-classes and would 
solve all the congestion of city slums. 
Rising at great distances fromeach other, 
M. Le Corbusier’s towers, he claims, 
would leave enormous spaces in which 
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parks and playgrounds would stretch. The 
idea of this city of towers, Le Corbusier con- 
fesses, originated with Auguste Perret, a 
modernist who has not completely broken 
with tradition. But it has remained for the 
younger man to develop this idea concretely 
and in full detail. 

In the Paris of the future, as this vision- 
ary sees it, cafés, recreation places and all 
luxury shops will be transferred from the 
sidewalks to the balconies, roofs and ter- 
races of the setback houses. Little bridges 
over the ordinary streets may connect these 
cafés and shops and balconies, while the 
lower level may be devoted to swifter 
traffic and less loitering. 

With the removal of a great majority of 
the populace to the new tower cities, or 
new tower countries, since, according to this 
scheme, the new way of living will combine 
all the advantages of city dwelling and all 
the delights of the truly rural, Le Corbusier 
is convinced that the major problems of 
city congestion and traffic will be auto- 
matically solved. 

Once your interest in this new Europe 
of the future is aroused you begin to 
realize that there are budding evidences 
of it all around you. Throughout your 
peregrinations on the continent you gradu- 
ally come to see that you are actually sur- 
rounded not only by the Europe of the 
past, but even more immediately by the 
Europe of the future; there is no time left 
in which to become 
bored. You may visit a 
Gothic Cathedral in the 
morning and a futuris- 
tic radio tower in the 
afternoon. You may 
lose yourself in the past 
in some museum of 
antiquities and dine in 
the stimulating, intoxi- 
cating atmosphere of the 
smartest of modern 


Just at present, Paris 


tam th 
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One of the more startling manifestations of the modern spirit in Copenhagen is seen in this 
extraordinary church erected to the memory of the famous Danish theologian and reformer, 
restaurants. Gryndtvig. The architect has apparently based his design on the church orgaa. 


© Courtesy of the German Railroads 


AN ULTRA-MODERN NEWS- 
PAPER OFFICE 


The Hanover newspaper office at 
the left is typical of modern Ger- 
man architecture in its complete 
freedom from traditional influences, 
accentuated in this instance by the 
dome at the summit which sym- 
bolizes the far-flung, universal 
scope of the press by housing a 
planetarium. This recent marvel 
of astronomical science not only 
projects on an artificial firmament 
all of the visible heavenly bodies 
but is able to exhibit them in mo- 
tion for any night ot any year, 
thus reproducing for the German 
of today the sky seen by Germani- 
cus or Charlemagne. There are a 
number of such planetaria in Ger- 
many today, and two are about to 
be constructed in the United States. 


NEW INTERIORS 


The usual bad mural paintings and 
patriotic symbols are happily ab- 
sent from the vestibule of Meuhl- 
heim’s new city hall seen at the 
right. A beautiful effect is 
achieved by the contrast of the col- 
umn and sweeping staircase with 
the angular design of the ceiling. 


seems to be the center of this 
modernism. Modernity, this new 
romanticism of the twentieth cent 
tury, expresses itself in every pos# 
sible fashion. very new shop 
front is modern in style; every new 
theater is modern; and even thé 
landscape gardeners have taken up 
the new movement. : 
There are three groups of build® 
ings in the outskirts of Paris which 
have broken completely with thé 
architectural traditions of the past 
and have been designed and built in 
accordance with the new spirit. Thi 
first is by Corbusier, and is af 
Boulogne-sur-Seine. The second of 
these is the so-called Cité Seurat, i 
the Montsouris neighborhood. The 
third is the Rue Mallet- Stevens, 
named after the young architect Rob: 
Mallet-Stevens, who designed, builf 
and made real a whole street out im 
the heart of Auteuil, into the apart 
ment-ridden fastnesses of which few 
American tourists ever penetrates 
But the Rue Mallet-Stevens is well 
worth inspection. ‘ 
Finish your drink at the Café dey 
la Paix, jump into a taxi, direct the™ 
chauffeur to the “Rue Mallety 
Stevens—Auteuil,’ and you will be 
well rewarded. In the first place,” 
as you speed westward, you will” 
probably be reminded, ~ 
as I was, of that dear 
departed Paris so de- 
lightfully evoked by” 
George du Maurier ~ 
in “Peter Ibbetson. "| 
There is, it is true,” 
practically nothing 
left of that—we musi 
resign our senti- 
©.Herbert Photos, mental selves to tham : 


or be doomed to the 
direst of disappoint-~ 
ments! But the very 


| 
: 
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‘se buildings. 


broken surfaces. 


evens. 


revens’s buildings. 


thin, you will 


d you to suspect. 


Remembering that 


ity of the future, 
nd that subsequently 
e had designed 


cenes for motion- 


nictures, I could not 
elp wondering, as 
stood in the mid- 


lle of that remote 
Rue Mallet-Stevens, 
low soon these ex- 
essively modern 
uildings would 
hemselves seem old- 
ashioned. For so 
‘apidly nowadays 
loes everything that 
laims to be the last 


Europe is beginning to try to solve the problem of properly housing its rapidly increasing urban population. 
houses at the left in the Hoek van Holland are typical of the new Dutch architecture. 


umes of Passy and Auteuil, for me at least, bring back the 
ris of Du Maurier. 

jolt, a sharp turn, and we are bumped out of the Second 
npire into the Paris of M. Rob Mallet-Stevens! 
re we are of a sudden in the very street that bears his 
me. Here, in the center of a respectable Paris faubourg, 
| might imagine ourselves in some sunlit city of the 
rth African Coast. 
ad low set-backs, with terraces where already potted 
mts are beginning to grow. Windows are mostly 
ge squares of glass, suggesting studios behind 
bm. There are no definitely defined “stories” to 
Everything is geometrical, rec- 
ngular, made up of straight lines and severely 
Reinforced concrete seems to 

the favorite building material of 
»dernity-mad continental architects, and so 
nforced concrete it is in the Rue Mallet- 
Despite its grayness, its geometrical 
verity, its haughty disdain of minor decora- 
m, this group of buildings reveals a pic- 
resque quality of its own. 
e result of the play of light and shade 
. the surfaces and angles of M. Mallet- 


Eventually those bare terraces are 
ing to become hanging gardens. If 
u visit the studios and apartments 
find them com- 
rtable and far less eccentric than 
yur first view of them might have 
You will be 

Id that these houses were con- 
ructed “from within out” and 
at their exterior appearance 
as nothing to do with the case. 
ne thing was certain beyond 

.e slightest doubt: not one of 

ie apartments in the Rue 
fallet-Stevens was vacant. 

this 

oung architect had first 
ttracted attention by his 
naginative visions of the 
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The houses are cubical, with 


of the Seine. 


these 


That quality is 


ionable 


bar. 


ee 
Hamburg’s triangular Chilehaus is at once a spectacular and disquieting example of modernism. 


Though it is not a skyscraper in the American sense, it is emphatically in the spirit of the 
twentieth century. 


pe SS s 
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HOMES FOR THE MODBRN EUROPEAN 


deed keep you out of worse trouble. 
are not satisfied until you have inspected with your own 
eyes the Cite Seurat, constructed near the Parc Mont- 
souris by André Lurcat, and inhabited mainly by artists 
and sculptors of the avant-garde. 
thusiastic excursions into the suburbs and the periph- 
eries to examine the latest creations of Le Corbusier 
and his disciples, and to note with some amazement 
that some of these projects seem not unlike some 
transatlantic liner left high and dry in some valley 


The row 
At the right is a modernistic residence near Berlin. 
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word in modernism fall into the scrapheap of the passé! 
Your appetite for the ‘new’ Europe increases by leaps and 
But, after all, it is a harmless vice and may in- 


You find that you 


You make en- 


You discover, too, that you are no longer con- 
tent to lunch or dine in some quaint little old 
restaurant dating from the ‘nineties. 
ing those so-calied Norman inns which in the 
last two or three years have made their 
ubiquitous appearance in all the fashionable 
quarters of Paris, and disdaining their stagey 
picturesqueness, you seek out that ultra- 
fashionable restaurant named in honor of 
Chiquito, the celebrated pelota player of 
the Basque country. 
hardly remind you, is not a musical in- 
strument, but a game remotely related 
to handball.) Chiquito is located not 
far distant from the church of Saint 
Philippe du Roule, and is just off 
that ancient and honorable street of 
the Faubourg Saint Honoré. 

The sober facade of this fash- 
restaurant gives no 
hint of its hidden modernity. 
But once within its portals, you 
gasp at the magnificence of its 
Never in our palmiest 

days could we boast of such 
a bar in these United States. 
In length, perhaps, in 
| breadth, perhaps also, and 
in the ability 

m oudaitre 
clients. 
twentieth-century bar, a 


Avoid- 


(Pelotay keineed 


to accom- 
innumerable 
But here: is* a 
super-bar of the fu- 
ture, a masterpiece of 
the  cabinet-maker’s 
skill, a bar of bur- 
nished wood trimmed 
with highly polished 
metal, a bar which re- 
flects and repeats the 
smiles of those who 
crowd about it; a bar, 
in brief, of dynamic 
yet voluptuous 
curves. It is lighted 
by. Barillet’s very 
modernistic ceiling of 


of two story concrete 


A NEW STREET IN PARIS 


© Wide World Photos 


The apartments erected by the -French architect Rob Mallet-Stevens represent one of the most 


radical experiments in modern housing. The buildings are constructed 
amount of light, ventilation and comfort for each apartment, and the 
cern was not for the curious, who would examine the buildings from 
tenants who would live in them. Within, the walls and ceilings are de 
tions. 
a hall two stories in height. 


to provide the maximum 
architect’s principal con- 
the outside, but ior the 
void of the usual decora- 


Narrow corridors connect rooms of unequal size arranged without apparent order around 
The height of each room is determined by its size so that in a mar- 


row closet the ceiling nearly touches the head while in a large room it is five or six yards high. 
: : g 3 ; : : ¥ ‘ ; 
Numerous balconies give an opportunity for gardens, and curtains painted chrome yellow or ul- 


tramarine blue provide curious color effects. Throughout the buildings 
excluded ornamentation. 


MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE 
Notre-Dame 


The church of 


brothers, pioneers in 


eral structure of the old churche 


A characteristic modern German 

structure, this seaside pavilion 

of concrete is obviously inspired 
by marine architecture. 


detail. 


and masses. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


du 
Raracy is the work of the Perret 
modernism. 
In building this church in the village 
of Raincy, not far from Paris, they 
achieved an original effect without 
entirely breaking with tradition. They 
have retained the steeple and the gen- 


and introduced ingenious decorative 
elements. The more radical modern 
architects would criticize this build- 
ing as being too heavily loaded with 
In their own work, the mod- 
ernists generally strive to gain effects 
by the arrangement of simple planes 


the architect has rigorously 
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stained glass—in black and white—d 
picting the game of pelota as played] 
the towns of the Biscayan coast. 
The main dining-oom of it 
restaurant, with its pyramidal ceiling, @ 
silvered brass railings of its balcony, ag 
its general spaciousness and airimess, 
colorful Basque napery, and its ove 
head illumination convey the intangifl 
suggestion that you are on shipboam 
The Chiquito is the creation of Charlg 
Siclis, who has managed to retain a veg 
modern feeling B 


despite the asqu 
atmosphere he has managed to sugges 
Modernism has conquered Paris. Neg 
hotels, new theaters, new concert halls 
new restaurants are springing up @ 
defiance of the tradition of the late ning 
teenth and early twentieth centunes 
Heretofore the city of Tours has bees 
one oi the more conservative GE 
provincial towns. But here in Tours 
which merits the attention of the Ie 
surely tourist, you may stumble with 
surprise and delight upon the new hotel 
which has been decorated and furnished 
by Pierre Chareau, one of the most um 
compromising modernisis. ; 
Chareau, however 
has had the good 
sense to know that 
modernism and 
comiort must 
progress hand mm 
hand. The bar and 
the smoking-room 
are eminently suc 
cessiul and invitt 
ing, while the read 
ing-room, furnish 
ed with low 
holstered chairs, s 
no less so. } 
Strange tha® 
these architects 
and decorators a 
SO preeminen 
successful witW 
bar-rooms, but 
is a fact. In the} 
Grand Hotel af 
Tours, the very 
bottles are bathed 
in a mysterious] 
light, the source of 
which it is prac 
tically impossible 
to discover. Pierre 
Chareau has, by 


ot 
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From Frankl’s “New Dimensions”? 
SHOW-WINDOWS OF THE NEW AGE 
FOR THE COMMERCE OF TOMORROW Modernity, the new romanticism of thé ‘twentieth century, expresses itself in 
every possible fashion. {In recent years; some of its most bizarre and_ striking 
manifestations have been “seen in. the néw Parisian shops. This model of a series 
of show windows is an'amusing example of what European designers are doing. 


yarently the future holds an endless series of surprises 
tore for us. After the house conceived as a “machine 
ive in” comes the business building erected with geomet- 
1 precision to afford the greatest efficiency, regardless 
appearance. This fantastic model of a business building 
glass, concrete and steel 1s the work of a German 
engineer-architect. 


Courtesy of the German Railroads 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY SECTION OF FRANKFORT 
ankfort, which poss so much to remind one of the past, is at the same time 
e of the most progressive of modern cities with much to indicate what the future 
lds in store. In this very up-to-date group of dwellings, flanking a large court and 
flower garden, the new urbanism finds one of its finest expressions. 


© Herbert Photos 
A GLOBULAR MONSTROSITY 


The modern desire for efficiency often has fantastic results. 
This preposterous structure, exhibited at the Technical 
Fair in Dresden, is intended as a studio building for 
artists—a building affording the maximum amount of light 
to each apartment. One wonders what strange creations 
the artist-dwellers might produce during the dizziness and 
bewilderment of the first weeks’ residence in this globular 
monstrosity, 
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SKYLINES OF THE FUTURE 


’ngineer-architects are at work on nu- 
merous projects for the tadustrial centers 
of the future. This gigantic structure is 
a Russian’s design for a market building 
combined with three narrow skyscrapers. 
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Here is the city of the future according to the vision of the French architect, la 
Corbusier. Enormous towers set amidst large gardens and playing fields rise to a | 
height of sixty stories, while large arteries with motor tracks built over them permit 
the rapid circulation of traffic. These skyscrapers, 650 feet in breadth, could house 
40,000 people each. In this projected “City of Towers” the density of population 
is greater than that of the ordinary modern city, but congestion, dust, smells and nois¢ 
are eliminated. Le Corbusier’s figures are “terrifying, ‘Ditiless but magnificent” ; ; hi 
plan is completely revolutionary; yet it is worked out on a sound engineering basis. Per 
haps the framework of the modern city—which is destined inevitably to change—will” 
take shape in a new form similar to this of which Le Corbusier dreams. 


er 


triangular ground-plot, the acute angle of this building rises sharply into” 
the sky, while the series of columns at either side, and its three balconiall 
at the top, all unite to produce an effect that is disquietingly dynamic. The 
creation of the architect Hoeger, its companion is the more sober Ballinhaus, 
another office building in the same city. These buildings are not skyscrapers” 
in our America, since they are never more than twelve or fifteen stories high, 
but these German 
architects seem to 
know how to ac 
centuate the twen= 
tieth century note: 
with the _ utmost. 
economy of means 


A SKY SCRAPER OF GLASS fs and materials. 1 


The modern world furnishes the architect with building P| Germany teaches us” 
materials, the possibilities of which he is only beginning that if you want to 
to develop. With concrete and steel much has been ac- : 

: Gee study modernity, you 
complished. The possibilities of glass are now tempting : f 
experimenters, as this model building of glass and steel should travel in a 
indicates. Here the designer has apparently striven for : ern style. The 
utility, ae the amazing es Meee pres be achieved ; Flugzeughalle, or air—- 

with this new material are not difficult to imagine. port, of Berlin, whic 


was planned by th 

architects Mahlberg 
and Kosina, seems in 
its clear-cut severit} 

to go a step beyon 

| + the dreams of 

_ Corbusier. The broady 
_ folding doors of the 
hangars, the tota 

elimination of an 


(Cont. on page 46) 


the magic of his art, intensified the sense of gaiety and good 
cheer in this hotel, which is a characteristic twentieth century 
retort to the notorious inadequacy of provincial hotels of a 
decade or two ago. 

This new Europe which is growing up under our very 
eyes—and often above them—expresses itself differently in 
each different country. But it increases tremendously the 
potential enjoyment of the traveler. Germany has become 
a veritable museum of modernity, even of oe It is not 
the modernism of France that the traveler discovers here, 
but something more dramatic and daring. We need penetrate 
in Central Europe no further than the seaport town of Ham- 
burg before we begin to realize that changes are going on 
here with surprising swiftness. 

One should not hurry through Hamburg. 
It is worth investigating, not only for the 
vitality of its life, but for the examples of 
the new archi- : 
tecture it now ie 3 
DLOLS'S:€'S)SCip: OE sons 
Eisres is eine 
mt ch+d i s- 
cussed and 
Del Oat mi 
graphed Chile- 
haus, a novel 


variation ——— ed ee cee ~ 
or adaptation ee mee ee 
of Amerti- « From Frankl’s “New Dimensions” 


can skyscraper THE EINSTEIN TOWER AT POTSDAM 


a eich ctie ce Designed and erected in honor of one of the greatest modern scientists, the Einstein tower rises like a mighty dreadnaught, 

C _ massive and impressive monument to the purposes it serves. The workrooms in the mterior are as simple and efficient as th 
ture. on observation bridge of a steamship. The reinforced concrete of which the tower is built has been moulded into forms unlike 
structed on an © anything known in the architecture of the past. This unusual structure is the work of Erich Mendelsohn, the most daring of 
irregular and German modernists 
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-HE ROMANCE OF PEARL (CULTURE 


IN JAPAN 


An Amazing Achievement in Marine Biology—How a Million Dollar Pearl 
Crop Is Raised—The Diving Girls of Gokasho Bay 


By MAURICE HOLLAND 


The successful culture of the pearl is one of the most brilliant and glamorous 
For years the process was a 
guarded secret of one house, and Mr. Holland was one of the first Americans 
permitted to examine the methods by which common oysters are made to 
Mr. Holland is the Director of the Division of Engi- 


achievements of Japan's marine biologists. 


yield lustrous pearls. 


neering and Industrial Research of the National Research Council. 
recently made extensive industrial surveys im both Japan and China and he 
contributed “Traveling De Luxe in Warring China’ to the February issue of 


‘TRAVEL.—EDITOR. 


OT Geisha girls but pearl divers typify the young woman- 
hood of Japan. After journeying southward overnight 
from the tea-houses of Tokio, where posturing and danc- 
g entertainers charm every casual tourist, I realized one after- 
bon the greater charm of the diving girl. And yet she made no 
Wort to captivate, amuse or impress me. Nude save for a 
}apery about her slender hips, intently busy and quite unself- 
}nscious, she had no mind for the spectator. Spectators, in- 
ted, are rare at this spot: I was one of four Americans ever 
}:rmitted up to that time to explore the methods and mysteries 
* the Japanese pearl culture process. The others were eminent 
Jologists and the representative of a United States Government 
‘partment. 

} Two hundred diving girls were at work that afternoon in the 
lacid salt waters of Gokasho Bay, warmed by a brilliant sun 
ad the tepid current of the Kuro Shiwo. Among them all 
could detect not one Aileen Riggin or Annette Kellerman. 


»f young oysters with which they will fill their tubs. 


SETTING OUT AFTER THEIR QUARRY 


Equipped with their tubs these girls are entering the water to secure their prey. 
In age the diving girls range from fourteen to twenty years. 
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They were more like 
porpoises than mer- 
maids. Almost as 
thoroughly in their ele- 
ment when swimming 
as when walking, and 
graceful in or out of 
the water, they seemed 
veritable amphibians. 
But they scorned to 
waste time or energy 
on flourishes; the swan 
dive wasn’t needed in 
their business, and it 
was ignored. 

Neither was it need- 
ed to reveal the as- 
surance and symmetry 
of these coppery little 
bodies, muscular and 
gracile, as they moved 
about their tasks in 
the sea or on the land. 
I watched them as they leaped from rafts into the water, 
emerged after what seemed an alarming lapse of time, climbed 
expertly back to the raft and shook their hair free of water. 
It was surprising to learn that they seldom remained below as 
much as a minute. They seemed so thoroughly at ease that one 
got an impression they could keep their dusky, unshingled heads 
under water as long as they pleased. Each wore about her 
dark hair a white bandeau, not to keep it dry but to keep it out 
of her eyes as she worked. The bandeau and the loin cloth 
comprised her working clothes. 

These girls, ranging in age from fourteen to twenty years, 
do not dive for pearls, despite the name given to them. They 
dive for young oysters at the bottom of the bay, and dump their 


A typical diver of Gokasho Bay, this young 
girl wears the regulation costume of white 
cotton. On her head is the diving glass 
used under water to protect the eyes. 


Diving to the bottom of the bay they will come up with handfuls 
When they have saved enough 


money they enter married life. 


l-formation in- 

of leaving 
conditions to 
ce? Why not 
uit oysters for 
mass produc- 
of jewels? 
boldness of 
idea might 
given pause 

less deter- 
d man, and 
ated iailures 
t have. dis- 
aged even the 
est. For it was 
until six years 
er that Mr. 
imoto could 
7 results which 
ld warrant the 
erial Govern- 
t to issue a 
nt to him, and 
until] nearly a 
er oi a cen- 
- after the idea 
born was a 
rous spherical 


tion. 


cy what a chat- 
ng would go on 
these undersea 
riment houses. 
y dear, your 
ration wasn’t 
tly so danger- 
as mine. They 
to have an 
ominal specia!- 
for me, and [I 
s on the op- 
ting table good- 
ss knows how 
g, Why, Dr. 
kimoto himself 
id he didn’t 
ow whether I 
uld recover.” 
thaps the cur- 
t slang which 
tributes dum b- 
> to an oyster is 
nted as a bless- 
there. If the 
ren million bi- 
Ives in Gokasho 
y were all to try 
tell at one time 
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1 produced from an ordinary oyster. 
"he surgery involved reverses the operation for 
endicitis with which many of us are familiar; 
whereas we excise the appendix to remove a 
se of irritation and inflammation, the Japanese 
terously insert im the mantle of the four-year- 
oyster a tiny sphere of mussel shell, three 
ty-seconds of an inch in diameter. 
suppose that oysters boast of physical organs; 
this cause of irritation and inflammation must 
inserted between the kidney and the stomach. 
d then the young oyster becomes one of a colony 
patients, carefully tended. He is one of twenty- 
on each floor or shelf of a steel and wire hos- 
1, or apartment house, each with seven such 
Ives. And in the station which I saw, the larg- 
of nine, there were fifty thousand cages, each 
lh its family of oysters recovering from the op- 


f speaking of operations were as common a fail- 
in Oysterland as among human beings, one may 


Twice a year the 


You may 


housed 


gies 
ae 


CLEANING THE 


TYPICAL DIVING GIRLS 


Women have proven themselves superior to men in diving for oysters. 
agrees with them for their bodies are muscular and graceful. 


pearl-producing oysters are 


afford 

from predatory animals and 

allow each oyster space for 
feeding and growth. 


i 


of 


protection 


OYSTERS’ HOMES 


bay. 


between 
across the bay. 


American model. 


Their work apparently 


small wooded 


wire apartment houses in which the oysters live are taken out of the sea so 
that marine growths and seaweed may be removed. 


iS 


ho w_ important 
their operations 
were, they might 
perish of vocal ex- 
haustion. Certainly 
the bronze div.ng 
girls would have to 
stuff cotton in 
their ears. 

My passport to 
PHEG Hager s Gwe 
Gokasho Bay was 
my interest in tech- 
nology. I was 
studying the meta- 
morphosisot 
a pan teem 
kimono to  over- 
alls, and so was 
admitted where, 
until recent years, 
no foreigner was 
welcome. Even 
now only a few 
have visited these 
Cay tntieiwe=s Sta= 
tious. The Jap- 
al il) €7s manana! 
monopoly of the 


culture pearl industry—although, as we shall see, 
they may not continue to maintain it—and the 
House of Mikimoto has almost complete control 
The son of the man 
method was my host, and met me at the fishing 
village of Toba, the railroad terminus nearest the 
Thence we drove fifteen 
sometimes along the edge of precipitous ravines, to 
embark in a motorboat which, threading its way 
islands, transported us 
My urbane young host and the 
impressive chauffeur were Japanese to the core, 
but the automobile in which we rode was a familiar 
I noted a little later another call 
upon the resources of Yankeeland, even by this 
close corporation—the tiny spheres inserted in the 
oysters are taken from Mlissour1 
shells. 

Before we inspected the station we visited the 
Japanese villa which serves the Mikimoto family 
as a summer home, and which stands upon a hill- 


who invented the 


miles overland, 


River mussel 


side surrounded 
by majestic crypto- 
meria trees. Here 
there is escape 
from the summer 
heat of Tokio, 
with its climate an» 
proximately mt" © 
same as Washing 

ton, D: C.: ang 
here, to the ac-\ 
companiment o f 
many cups of tea, 
I went through the 
formalities. of in- 
troducton to a 
Japanese house- 
hold. 

As we descended 
the hill along a 
winding path, after 
I had entered my 
name in the guest 
Pook, In £04 2 
panoramic view of 
the gracious bay, 
lying unruffled be- 
neath the bright 
November gs un. 


A GIANT COLONY OF PEARL OYSTERS 


In Gokasho Bay, suspended from rafts about ten feet below the surface of the water, there are 
fifty thousand cages of pearl oysters in continuous 


operation. The total population 


metropolis of bivalves is approximately seven million. 


Mr. Mikimoto, 
speaking in excel- 
lent English with a 
touch of Oxford 
in his accent, ex- 
plained to me that 
they had recently 
established an ex- 
perimental ‘station 
in the South Seas, 
at Palao in the 
Caroline Islands; 
and that the area 
of all their stations 
was about forty- 
one thousand acres 
—a figure which I 
tried vainly to 
visualize. Anyhow, 
about three mil- 
lion pearl oysters 


LANDING THE CAGES 


further reduced. The apartment h 
of which I have spoken are now 
ten feet below the surface of the 
and fifteen feet or less from them 
bottom. The location of the cage 
number of shelves to each, the n 
of patients or tenants or guests, a 
choose, to each floor, are now thora 
standardized, as one might expe 
mass production, even of expé 
jewels. 

As we moved out into the bay, 4 
cages, each with about one hundre¢ 
fifty oysters, were drawn up for 0 
spection. Fifty thousand of them 
were in this one station, aligned in” 
like dwellings along city streets, a city 
oysters busily producing wealth. 
these pearls were first introduced tom 
markets of Europe, they caused a see 
tion, for they could not be distingu 
from “wild” pearls. A marine biol 
who has studied them asserts © 
‘judged upon_ biological — struett 
method of formation, chemical anal: 
and microscopical examination, the= 
called ‘culture pearls’ are biologics 
true pearls.” As a fact I was told# 
they sold at ab 
half the price® 
the “wild” pr 
uct, assum 
equality of lus 
and _ shape. ; 

After the TG 
year-old oyster 
undergone its | 
eration, it must 
tended for at le 
six years befort 
sizeable pearl ¢ 
be expected fri 
it; and during fi 
period about 0: 
fifth die, wh 
another fifth 
not produce pea’ 
for all the pa 
that the Mi 
motos have |, 


tn 


ae 


& 9 . - . ra . . : 
were “planted The pearl oysters remain in cultivation for five or six years, after which time they are brought to ished on the 


every year; that 
was a fact which 
seemed more concrete and graphic to me. 
And the annual value of the “crop” was 
in the neighborhood of one million dol- 
lars. Remembering that cultivated rub- 
ber had almost supplanted wild rubber in 
the markets of the world, I began wonder- 
ing how long men would rely on chance 
for any great portion of their pearls. 
From where we stood on the hillside 
I could see long rows of rafts stretching 
across the bay. In the early days, Mr. 
Mikimoto explained, his father had 
placed the pearl oysters, after the op- 
eration, in beds on the bottom of the sea. 
He had selected sheltered bays, to protect 
them from storms, as well as_ shallow 
water, which is warmer. There is a 
“frost line” for pearl oysters as for 
oranges: forty degrees is the lowest 
temperature they can stand. But the 
oysters placed on the ocean bed suffered 
so severely from disease and from attacks 
by marine enemies, such as crabs, that 
homes were devised for them. And then 
it was found that by suspending these 
cages from rafts, the death rate was still 


shore for examination. 


On the white tags is an historical record of each cage. 


Oysters do not 1 


OYSTER CAGES IN STORAGE 


Hundreds of cages are needed to carry on the 
million pearl oysters are “planted” yearly. The annual pearl production averages one million doll 


vast activities of the Mikimoto stations. 
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CREATED BY MAN 


Ph product of six years of careful 
fulvation, the beautiful pearl that rests 
the center of this oyster is a fine 
piimen of what the Japanese have 
Acleved by skilful cooperation with 
faire. About five percent of the oysters 
"Vid pearls of the best quality suitable 
om for necklaces. 


#oger than twelve years, on an average, and after the tenth 
yer do not improve the pearl, if they are making one. And 
Sithe producers only about five percent yield jewels of the 
hit grade, suitable for necklaces. Inferior pearls are used 
fc the manufacture of less valuable jewelry. In the sorting 
Toms beside the bay I saw literally bushels of them, spread 
®t on low tables to be graded and separated, as though there 
thd been a storm of iridescent snow and hail. According to 
thir skin, their orient, their color, they were segregated and 
ftrasured or swept carelessly into heaps. Some were spherical, 
Se pear-shaped ; although the name of the pearl, deriving from 
iprula, means “‘little pear.” 

_ Now, returning to the villa, I enjoyed a unique experience. 
‘\r. Mikimoto directed the manager of the station to prepare for 

k usual ceremony observed for a guest at this house. Presently 
brought in a 
tu b ‘containing 
lsme two dozen 
csters in the sixth 
yar of cultiva- 
tn. Fresh from 
he cages, - they 
jere still dripping 
ta water. While 
_looked on ques- 
foningly the tub 
‘as set betore me, 
nd Mr. Mikimoto 
xplained that 
very guest at this 
Ouse was. tc be 
vermitted to keep 
“S§ a memento such 
ewels as he might 
ind. 

“See what the 
x0d of Pearls 
las in store for 
you,” he said. 

The manager 
jleftly demon- 
strated for me the 
Manipulation o f 
the oyster knife by 
laying apart ‘the 
upper and lower 
shells of a speci- 
men. With the 
scalpel he made an 


—_ 
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See 


is taken. ‘ 
them against infection. 


THE FATHER OF PEARL “CULTURE 


It took nearly a quarter of a century of experi- 

mentation before K. Mikimoto succeeded in cultivating all respects the culture pearl is bio- 

his first lustrous spherical pearl. 

in cultivating pearls in 1890. Today he has eight large 
pearl culture stations in operation. 


PREPARING OYSTERS FOR INCUBATION 


In preparing the four-year-old oysters for their long period of incubation the greatest possible care 

At this table the oysters are being cleaned, sorted and cauterized with tar to guard 

The pearl culture process consists essentially in inserting a perfect sphere 

of Missouri River mussel shell about three thirty-seconds of an inch in diameter in the mantle of 
the living oyster between the stomach and the kidney. 


A- CULTURE PEARL 


In this enlarged cross section of a culture 
pearl are revealed the successive layers 
of nacreous matter which form this 
precious jewel. Chemical analyses and 
X-ray examinations by technical experts 
have been unable to detect any difference 
between culture and natural pearls. In 


logically authentic. Culture pearls sell for 
about half the price of the wild pearl, 
assuming equal size. 


He began his work 


incision in the body of the oyster, pressed it between his thumbs, 
and smiled. Out popped a small but beautiful pearl! 

If you have watched the wheel spin at Monte Carlo, as a 
spectator or player, you may guess something of my sensations 
as I tackled that tub of oysters. One after another failed to 
surrender any prize to my tender and ardent squeezing. The 
manager, I saw, had been exceptionally lucky. I began to re- 
flect despairingly that there might not be another jewel in the 
whole lot, and to wonder whether the manager’s find would be 
turned over to me. Then, in a single shell, I found two pearls. 

One of these was the culture pearl for which the Mikimoto 
staff had laid its plans and to which it had devoted its efforts. 
The other was a tiny “wild” pearl, and lay between the body of 
the oyster and its shell. The combination is extremely rare. 

Much set up by this luck, I attacked the other shells eagerly, 
but with no luck, 
until only three 
remained in the 
bottom of the tub. 
There I paused, 
took a deep breath 
and looked at Mr. 
Mikimoto. He was 
smiling inscrutably. 
I lifted the first 
shell, stared at it, 
opened it, made a 
tiny incision and 
pressed my thumbs 
against its sides. 
As though pro- 
pelled from an 
airgun, out leaped 
a flashing pearl 
and fell plump be- 
side me. I did not 
even pause to ex- 
amine it. Eagerly I 
opened the second 
oyster, and fever- 
ishly saw it yield 
a jewel. Then [ 
picked up the last 
shell, thrust the 
keen blade into it, 
and again was re- 
warded. 

“Your lucky 
(Cont. on page 43) 
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standard of 


month man- 


of a continual murmur 
and under the cover of darkness. 
The dealers in sea-food never 
see the day star and when the 
street lamps begin to grow dim 
they retire. These market folk 
shout to one another in the dark 
at the top of their lungs. This 
uninterrupted tumult of the 
market contrasts sharply with 
the rest of the city which is 
buried in sleep, for at four 
o'clock in the morning only 
brigands and poets are awake. 
At daybreak the laborers tear 
from their beds, take 
up the tools of their trade, and 
start for the factories. Who 


drink of these robust men? At 
the str women carry- 


believe that 


sell the same cup of coffee 
in their mirror-lined shops. The 
workingmen, however, do not 
consider it necessary to admire 
themselves while they are tak- 


20 


ing a cup of coffee before their work. 

The use of coffee with. milk has 
become so widespread among the peo- 
ple that it is the daily breakfast of 
all the homeworkers. They find this 
drink more economical, more nourish- 
ing and more savory than any other. 
As a result they drink a prodigious 
quantity, saying that it frequently sus- 
tains them until evening. Theretore 
two meals a day suffice for them; 
breakfast in the morning, and in the 
evening the beef dressed with vinegar 
and parsley of which I have spoken 
elsewhere. 

In ‘the morning the libertines issue 
from the brothels. Pale, exhausted, 
and burdened with fear rather than 
remorse, they spend the day lament- 
ing the way they passed the night; 
but the tyrants, debauchery and habit, 
seize upon them the following day 
and drag with slow steps toward the 
tomb. Paler still are the gamblers 
who come out from the obscure or 


the notorious gaming-houses. Some 
tear their hair and cast desperate 
glances towards the heavens; others 


resolve to return to the table which 
has favored them, but which is bound 
to betray them on the morrow. 
Sometimes the sleep of those lazy 
people who are still abed is disturbed 
by the hammer of the blacksmith and 
the farrier. If our sybarites had their 
way all those artisans who wield the 
sharp-toothed saw would be banished 
from the cities; the brazier would be 


forbidden to repair his pots and pans; _ ing. 


STREET VENDORS OF PARIS 


There were literally thousands of street vendors, porters 
and ambulatory artisans in eighteenth century Paris, and 
in all quarters of the city from daybreak to mightfall the 
piercing and discordant sound of their cries was heard. 
The sketches on this page by Bouchardon represent typical 
vendors. The woman in the upper left sold fagots; to 
her right is a whiskey vendor. Below on the left is a 
broom merchant and on the right a peddler of scissors, 
knives and combs. 


At the latter 


Parisians 


quit the eiderdown for the couch; 
bells could not be rung; the drum 
the guard would have to be muf 
when it passed beneath their wind 
Apparently they alone are privile 
to make a noise as their carriages : 
over the pavement at two o'clock j 
the morning and awaken those 
are sleeping. 

Almost every year about the midd 
of November there is an unexpe 
outbreak of catarrhal troubles caus 
by the sudden change to cold ane 
humid weather and by the fogs wh 
check perspiration. Many die, 
the Parisian laughs at everything. 


calls these dangerous colds “th 
grippe’”’ and “the flirt’; and _ thre 
days later the laugher is hims 


“gripped” and lowered into the grave 


The Pont-Neuf 


The Pont-Neuf is to Paris w 
the heart is to the human body: 
center of life and circulation. Ther 
is such a constant ebb and flow 
citizens and visitors across _ thi 
thoroughfare that it is necessary to 
promenade there only an hour or so 
every day in order to meet anyone 
you are seeking. . 

Detectives station themselves at 
this bridge and if at the end of sey- 
eral days they do not see their man} 
they maintain positively that he is 
not in Paris. The view from the 
Pont-Royal is more beautiful, but 
from the Pont-Neuf it is more amaz- 
and 


This fellow sold hot coffee 
to the laborer on his way 
to work. 


lows until mid-day when the sun is high in his 
If all the wishes of these rich men were 
granted the city would be filled with gateways, the 
streets would be covered with mattresses until one 
o'clock, that is to say until the time when they 


course, 


the wheelwright, to bind a wheel with 
durable iron; and all the various 
tradesmen who pass through the 
streets would not be permitted to raise 
those shrill, resounding voices which 
can be heard from the 


strangers admire the equestrian statue 
of Henry the IV, whom they all agree 
in considering a model of kindness 
and popularity. 

In the provinces people think that 
the Pont-Neuf can not 


cellar to the garret. In 
order to protect their 
indolent effeminacy and 
the unruffled silence 
surrounding their peace- 
ful alcoves it would be 
necessary to enchain the 
noise in every part of 
the city so that all these 
voluptuaries could 
sleep on their soft pil- 


be crossed at _ night 
without running the risk 
of being thrown into the 
river; and they continue 
to talk about the crimes 
of Cartouch as though 
that bandit were still 
alive. As a matter of 
fact the Pont-Neuf is 
the safest thoroughfare 
in Paris. 

The recruiting officers, 


The 
collection 
formed a 


rat catcher with 


of 


very 
service. 


his 
traps per- 
useful 


On every important 


there were 
vendors. 
4 


thoroughfare 
numerous flower 


- 


those crimps called vendors of human flesh, con- 
gregate beneath the bridge. 
the colonels who re-sell them to the king. Formerly 
these recruiters used to have crimping houses in 


They raise men for 


Both a vendor anda re- 
pairer of buckets and _ bel- 
lows, this fellow carried a 
cumbersome stock in trade. 


The tinker, or coppersmith, Twenty 

was an artisan in constant carriers 

demand by the housewives 
of the capital. 


thousand water 

needed to 

take water from the Seine 
to the houses of Paris. 


were 


Vendors of toys and play- 

things of all kinds thronged 

the city’s numerous fairs 
and markets. 


This woman attracted at- 
tention to her magic lan- 
tern by the wheezy music 

of her hand organ, 
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bs cor samuser dans ur douc lourw Sans lesachever quilter leurs ravaue ; 
buen cher Magny saller divertir Pourguoy we et quis vont ches Mons Ramponaua 


Voll la Tavernea la mode, 


Avec PeemuswrIeM. leLiutenant General dePolice 


Pee ede methode 


a Pare rue S& Hyucinthe dans la mason deat Parvillee M* Eervvuu 


THE MOST POPULAR TAVERN IN PARIS : 


ponaux’s Tavern on the outskirts of Paris achieved an immense popularity in the middle of the eighteenth century. Though it was essentially 
ple’s tavern, Ramponaux’s reputation became so great that blasé 1ords and ladies used to come there on “slumming parties.” It was then con- 
ed smart and daring to take part in the pleasures of the populace and learn the picturesque and vulgar slang of the fishwives and workers. 


the pockets of the colonel and the recruit- 
ing officers. Bas 

With swords swinging at their sides and 
heads held high the recruiting officers shout 
to the young men who pass by, slapping 
them on the shoulders, taking them by the 
arms, and in tones of feigned courtesy in- 
viting these youths to come with ‘them. 
With mingled shyness and fear, the young 
men try to excuse themselves while they 
blush and lower their eyes: a singular 
spectacle that commands attention the first 
time it is witnessed. 

Formerly burly Thomas, the prince of 
quack doctors, held his meetings on the 
Pont-Neuf. His gigantic height and the 
amplitude of his clothes made him recog- 
nizable from afar. Mounted on a chariot 
of steel with his head ennobled by a 
gorgeous plume he would have been as 
striking as the regal Henry IV. His vig- 
orous voice could be heard at both ends of 
the bridge and on both banks of the Seine. 
An ever-flowing and _ never-diminishing 
torrent, the crowd of his eager admirers 
never tired of gazing upon him. Hands 
were ceaselessly raised to implore his 
remedies, and along the sidewalks doctors 
who were jealous of his 
enlisting, and their success were seen flee- 
parents sometimes ing in consternation. 
redeem them, buy- The shops in the immense galleries of the The following harangue 
ing back a man _ Palais-Royal had assembled all the luxuries, 18 typical of those which 
for ten times the delicacies and curiosities which the ingenious burly Thomas used to 
price which was manufacturers of the day could produce. Many deliver: 

3 3 : of the shops were splendidly decorated, gleam- Ai 
paid for him. This ing with mirrors and gilt, and illuminated at Behold, : gentlemen, 
money goes into night like fairy palaces. the body of this poor 


th young men entrapped by strength or 
cunning were beaten and tortured in 
ito; tonce them. to enlist. This 
istrous abuse has been suppressed, but 
recruiting agents are still permitted to 
stice deceit and trickery to inveigle the 
aff to join the army. 
‘hey employ strange methods: youths 
1 lecherous tendencies are seduced by 
so-called daughters of the regiment; 
se who love wine are intoxicated in pot- 
ses; and on the eves of St. Martin’s 
r and Shrove Tuesday the crimps carry 
pugh the streets long poles hung with 
keys, chickens, quail and young hares 
as to stimulate the appetites of those 
» have not been trapped by their lust. 
»se poor dupes who have never had a 
id meal in their lives are tempted to 
ip their libertv for a happy day. Bags 
money are shaken in their ears with the 
f: “Who wants some? Who wants 
re?” In this way an army of heroes 
t will be the glory of king and country 
inally assembled. Beneath the Pont- 
uf these heroes cost thirty lwres each; 
n they are particularly fine fellows they 
ag a trifle more. Artisans’ sons dis- 
6s their mothers and fathers greatly by 
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BULGARIA'S SINGING COUNTRYSIDE 


In the Rural Domains of Song and Folk Dance—How the Bulgarian Peasant 
Entertains. 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


resting on her head. From the corner appears a Turk 
a donkey laden with coals. And past us brushes a 
ney-sweep with all his paraphernalia. 


with oxen and In the rural districts the picture is different. The passing of 
Now it has pic- an automobile through the villages is a-rare occurrence, and 
main intersections causes much excitement among children and grown-ups alike. 
svoboditel and other The youngsters hear the roar of the motor from a distance and, 


g unruly trousers with one hand, dash out from straw- 


Tare event. 

One would think they would be afraid of the monster that 
sweeps like a whirlwind through their quiet village, raising 
] of dirt and dust. Yet they yell, “Hurrah, long live Bul- 


garia!” and wave their arms in the air as if in bold challenge 
to the foreign wagon that hustles through their land at furious 
speed, waking up with its ugly “honk, honk” the dogs that sleep 


in the middle of the road, scaring the horses, the pigs in the 
the chickens, the sheep and goats pasturing along the 

ges—in fact shattering the proverbial tranquillity and throw- 
nto confusion the entire human and animal population. 

ildren know only one Bulgaria, the Bulgaria that 


— 


= 


IREADING THE MAZES OF THE DANCE 


le peasants of Bulgaria yield to none 3 Ei re lancin uisic. Every holiday, each important event in their simple lives is celebrated 


Bats ID 


& 
market-place. 


TERPSICHOREAN PATTERNS 


Mixed dancing is frowned upon in some Bulgarian villages. 


gather in two groups, the men ranged behind the brilliantly colored semicircle of women. 
group a musician—often a young boy—will stand. Hand inhand, the dancers move from side to side, backwards and the 
forwards; their evolutions, like the music to which they keep time, rich in associations extending backwards into the 


dim past of their race. 


transports itself on its own feet, on the back of the horse or the 
donkey, on the ox-cart; the Bulgaria that illuminates its house 
with the dim light of the petrol lamp. This Bulgaria they de- 
fend in strong, resounding voices against the encroaching me- 
chanical ogre that has no feeling, cannot hear their cries, cannot 
see the dogs, the chickens, the human beings even, but rumbles 
over them and crushes their bones. 

Life in provincial Bulgaria flows on with the regularity and 
monotony of a hundred years ago. The peasant wrestles with 
the problems that his grandfather dealt with, and solves them 
in the same way, with the same means. The tendency toward 
modernization which has touched Bulgarian city life, and which 
has, to a certain extent, made of Sofia a sort of overgrown 
American country town, has not affected rural Bulgaria. And 
it is in the village that the bulk of this 
country’s population lives. 

A wooden plow, hewn from the crooked il 
bough of a beech-tree, is still dragged by elt 
two oxen, or an ox and a cow, or some- 
times an ox and a donkey, through a field 
of fat black soil. The only metal part 
of it is the plowshare, a point of tempered 
steel that delves deep into the ground and 
turns up the earth, which crumbles like a 
well-baked cake. Gripping the handle of 
the plow with one hand and swinging an 
oaken rod with the other, the peasant, his 
sandaled feet wading through the freshly 
turned earth, calls to the oxen, ‘‘Dee-e-e 

. up a little .. Dee-e-e. . . down a lit- 
tiers blartalade sn 

At another gentle command the team 
stops in the middle of the furrow. The 
plowman goes in front and rests the 
goad against the beautifully carved yoke. 
Across his left shoulder he slings a bag 
full of wheat and, thrusting into it his 
right hand, pulls it out filled with golden 
grains which he sprinkles over the un- 
plowed part of the field. Then he picks 
up the goad again, clutches the handle of 
the plow, and once more his voice echoes 
through the field. ‘Dee Hiade, 


Undaunted by this strange prohibition, the peasants will 


TRAV 


down to the bottom 
dales, the same 3 
recurs. Be there aq 
of land beneath J 
brow of a hanging® 
some enterprising J 
ant has plowed 7 
sown it with whed 
barley. 

Bulgaria has no 
ing prairies; it is fa 
glens, mounds, pa 
rocky and wooded q 
with here and there 
tween the mounia 
basins of fertile 
But the soil is by nat 
tame, and very little 
it is leit unutig 
Even the branches 
the oak trees are nop 


lowed to wither 
waste. They are @ 
while the leaves @ 


green and after a 
days’ drying in the & 
they are tied in bund 
and piled up into huge 
cone-shaped towers. @ 
winter, when the 
ground is covered wi 
snow and the sheep aii 
goats cannot graze @ 
the pastures, these dried oak leaves will be their fare. | 
The automobile crosses little wooden bridges, skirts mound 
glides along the edges of meadows that unfold like blankets 
green velvet above the banks of the crystal streams, plun 
through vineyards, scales a hill, and in the distance a large m 
of red becomes visible. The nearer we come to it the more p 
nounced becomes the dominant red color. It is another villa 
The roofs of the houses are red; the aprons, headkerchiefs ai 
belts which the women wear are red; red are even the fring 
and embroideries on their garments. And the walls of & 


In the middle of each 


houses are decorated with festoons of drying red peppers. Gree 
is the emblematic color of Bulgaria, but the country itself is} 
mass of red beneath a sky of blue. } 

We stop in the center of the village. 


And we are fortunat 


BOUND FOR THE WEDDING | 


dere neue sere With a charming indifference to the sophisticated “Western” ways of Sofia with its motor cars and 


Farther on, as our automobile speeds 
through level fields, climbs hills, or slips 


modern clothes, country weddings are celebrated according to colorful ancient traditions. 
two ox-carts with their loads of brightly dressed humanity lumber along slowly to the sound of 


These 


cracking whips, laughter and native song. 


mOpER, £928 


_@@be in time for the 
_@asia concert. The 
@isla is the national 
garian instrument. 
. is also called 
G@aulka. What the 
Gapipe is to Scot- 
lai the gousla is to 
Bigaria. It is a lute 
mstrument, pear- 
sped and fashioned 
Mich like the mando- 
only its body is not 
ite so deep and its 
Mk is not fretted. It 
fs three strings, and 
isplayed with a bow. 
When played it is gen- 
silly rested on the 
Kee, but sometimes it 
flayed like the violin, 
Wh the base placed 
@ainst the shoulder. 
bh) peasant festivity is 
Wthout its gousla. The 
Blgar dances better to 
@ tune than to that of 
ay other instrument. 
Ban accompaniment 
Gr the folk songs it is irreplaceable. 
The musician is a boy hardly ten years 
@ age, dressed in peasant garb—heavy 
Mite potoury, tight around the knees and 
Wsproportionately baggy toward the hips, 
Bd a coffee-colored jacket of thick, 
Bnket-like woolen fabric. He wears 
indals of pigskin and his legs are wrapped 
@ black cloth, fastened with woolen yarn. 
tall, cone-shaped, hairy black cap com- 
Hetes his costume. Yet despite this 
imbrous attire, he plays the gousla with 
ise and dexterity and sings national songs 
@ his own accompaniment. 
There is no end to the songs this boy 
Thows. No request from the villagers, 
Who keep crowding around him as _ his 
Mice grows in volume and quavers in the 
llage square, is turned down. He sings 
f Turks and of haiduks, of Janizaries 
ad of dragons. He sings songs of love 
ad songs of heroism, his repertoire com- 
ising the whole gamut of Bulgarian 
oiklore. 


for mutton seems too absurd for belief. 


by with a special dance. 


| GETTING THE DAY’S MILK 
To the Bulgarian peasant the American idea of raising sheep primarily 
Aside from the wool which is 
transformed into homespun garments, the ewes of a Bulgarian flock are 
valued for their milk, which is an excellent health drink. 


PALM SUNDAY FESTIVITIES 


In obedience to an old custom these handsome girls, clad in richly embroidered dresses 
with many ornaments of gold and silver, are waiting to honor every man who passes 
They have just finished the dance with which Palm Sunday is 

celebrated. 


Oe ee 
For centuries the wooden churn has done its 
work well for the Bulgarian housewife. As 
yet she has seen no reason to abandon it for 
more modern devices. 
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The peasants show 
their appreciation of 
the boy’s art by drop- 
ping coins in his 
pocket while he con- 
tinues to play. He 
makes no _ collection, 
does not even pay 
much attention to the 
coins that were vol- 
untarily dropped into 
his pocket. The music 
alone interests him and 
the more he sings, like 
the girl of the golden 
voice in the folktale, 
the more it seems his 
voice gains in volume 
and tonal quality. 

I feel an urge to 
take him aside and talk 
to him a while; to ask 
him if his parents are 
living and if he fos- 
ters ambition to thrill 
the world with his 
voice. 

| Conic; saa cayva = to 
him, “let’s go to the 
inn. ... I shall buy you something to eat 
and give you more leva than you can col- 
lect here in two days.” 

“Yes,” he replies, “but the people cannot 
come to the inn. Besides, I cannot play 
teres 

“You don’t have to play there and the 
people don’t have to come!” I urged. 

“Thank you, sir,’ in a voice quietly 
resolute, “the people are gathered here to 
hear me sing. I only sing and play for 
the joy of the people!” 

Months later I had the good luck to 
come to the same hamlet once more. And 
here I had my first Christmas dinner in 
Bulgaria. Even before our party had 
reached the outskirts of the hamlet on the 
afternoon of the day preceding Christmas, 
the rumor had spread through the village 
that the foreigners who had once before 
been guests of the village were coming 
and flocks of interested children had come 
to meet them. The children marched along- 

(Continued on page 44) 


AT WORK ON THE LOOM 
Weaving in Bulgaria is still the “cottage industry.” 


This old grand- 

mother is laying the warp of what will soon be sturdy homespun clothing 

for the whole family. She uses a venerable hand loom. The product 
of her loom would fetch a handsome price in America. 
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THE PLACE WHERE THE GODS RESIDE 
The colossal ruins of Teotihuacan mark the site of a great city erected by an unknown prehistoric tribe. Teotihuacan, or “the place where the g 


’ 


reside,’ 


comprised an area four miles long by two miles broad filled with splendid buildings whose walls were adorned with polychromatic fres 
representing mythological characters and depicting scenes in the life of the ancient people. 
in the foreground and in the distance, one mile away, 


This picture shows the ruins of the temple of Quetzale 
the mighty Pyramid of the Sun. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST PYRAMID : 


The Mighty Prehistoric Structure at San Juan Teotihuacan 


By ALFRED O. PHILIPP 


MID the dry plains of pulque and cactus, twenty-seven 
A miles east of Mexico City, stands the Pyramid of the 

Sun. It is the greatest pyramid on the American continent, 
and a grim challenge to archeologists. It is the second largest 
pyramid in the world, being next in size to the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops, in Egypt. 

As to the builders of this massive monument, their identity 
will probably remain a mystery until the end of time. And 
as to its approximate age no scientist has yet ventured to 
conjecture. Only 
upon the fact of F 
its great antiquity 
are all arche- 
ologists agreed. 
All leading au- 
thorities concur 
in the belief that 
in the remote and 
mighty past a 
great peregri- 
nating tribe came 
down into Mexi- 
co, bringing with 
them the knowl- 
edge of a sym- 
bolic art reflect- 
ing that which 
still exists on the 
banks of the Nile. 

Tineihe “wane 
terious route, 
from Yucatan to 
Sonora and hence 
into Arizona and 
Coloma dion 1s 
marked by colos- 
sal monuments 
that even the destructive hand of time seems not to violate; 
temples, palaces, shrines, pyramids, buried cities, and other ruins 
so stupendous that the student regards them in silence and awe. 
But the most gigantic of all these relics of a prehistoric past 
is the Pyramid of the Sun, at San Juan Teotihuacan. 

Our vast ignorance of the early history of Mexico is often 
a source of amazement to casual readers who usually hold to 
the belief that the Aztecs were the earliest people in Mexico. 


AT THE BASE OF THE PYRAMID OF THE SUN 


Seen from the base, the Pyramid of the Sun rises like a mighty mountain. In size it rivals all but the 
greatest of Egypt’s pyramids. The truncated summit, on which a gigantic statue of the sun is thought 
to have stood, is 216 feet high. The base of the pyramid measures about 721 by 761 feet. 


Even among people otherwise well educated the Aztec fallé 
prevails. As a matter of fact the Aztecs did not settle in 
Valley of Mexico until the year 1196 A.D. Their origin, 
whence they came, no one knows. But long before the Azte 
came many other tribes and races had settled on the broad table 
lands of Mexico, the earliest of which we have any authen 
data being the Toltecs, who came here in 648 A.D. And when 
the Toltecs came they found many pyramids and monuments, 
already ancient, around which they built their myths and legends, 
W hen Cort 
led his  advei 
turous army fro 
Vera Crag 
Mexico City, 
1519, he beheld : 
great pyramid 
the plains abo 
two days’ mar 
from the capital 
The centuries h 
draped it with 
deep mantle 
earth in whid 
cactus and pulq 
had taken root 
if to further en- 
hance the 
cealment. 
Spaniards, 
upon gold and 
conquest, 
little time in 
searc him 
marched on 
meet the hosts of 
Montezum 
Cortez eventually 
conquered and the flag of New Spain was unfurled on t 
American mainland. Four centuries more passed, and still 
great pyramid remained unmolested, for the Mexican was 
ways too busy making contemporary history to concern himself 
overmuch with pre-history. Besides, revolution and continual 
bloody strife is not conducive to the cool calculating attitude of 
the exact scientist. And despite his undisputed flair for the 
arts the Mexican has little aptitude for the exact sciences. 
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THE STAIRWAY TO THE SUMMIT 


#> western side of the pyramid a broad stairway leads to the summit. 


aids of Egypt, this structure is built of comparatively small stones, adobe blocks, trachytic rock and pieces of basalt. 


In this picture the details of the construction are apparent. Unlike the 
Immense buttresses help 


to support the pyramid and between two of these a small tunnel has been driven to the center. 


in 1916, strangely enough, our sister republic found the 


Gand occasion to lay down the musket and use the pick and 
§1 long enough to completely excavate and restore the 


aid, and the splendid results of her archeological efforts 
hown in the accompanying illustrations. 


He Pyramid of the Sun is 216 feet in height and 721 by 761 
@ base. 


It is built of five pyramidal sections, or terraces, 
1 narrow as they ascend. Each terrace completely encircles 
tructure and is wide enough to permit four horses to be 
n abreast upon it. On the western side of the monument 


Sies of unusually wide steps lead from the ground to the 


st. The original form is 
apd, and a splendid barbaric 


le of the sun, made of a 


The Pyramid of the Sun 
astructed of adobe blocks, 
ytic rock and blocks of 


ved to have been temple- 
ile containing a gigantic 


e block of porphyry, 
aed with a heavy breast- 
of gold and numerous 
20r _ embellishments, is 
ght to have crowned the 
nit. 
e pyramid is the geo- 
hic center of what was at 
remote period a great 
extensive city. An area 
prising about 500 acres has 


within its boundary some of the most interesting ruins on this 
continent have been unearthed. Half a mile to the north of 
the Pyramid of the Sun is another smaller and less pretentious 
pyramid, as yet only partially uncovered, and known as the 
Pyramid of the Moon. About a mile to the east is a highly 
interesting ruin known as the Temple of Quetzalcoatl; a vast, 
quadrilateral structure, recently exhumed and containing some 
remarkable stone carvings representing mythological subjects. 
Here also are numerous ruins of ancient walls, portals, theaters, 
images, underground chambers, concrete sidewalks, and other 
interesting relics of antiquity. 

There is a most haughty and 
ostentatious Indian myth per- 
taining to the creation of the 
sun and the moon, which is 
intimately connected with the 
great pyramid. The origin of 
this interesting legend has been 
lost in antiquity, but has been 
handed down intact for many 
hundreds of years. This legend, 
as related by Dr. Gamio, the 
archeologist of the Mexican 
Government, is as follows: 

“The Gods who had de- 
scended unto the earth, lived 
gloriously, listening to the 
sweet singing of the birds in 
marvelous gardens, where 
luscious fruits and flowers of 
wondrous 


| set aside by the Mexican 
ernment, where extensive 
yy and excavation is being 
ed on under the direction 
Dr. Gamio. This area is 


wn as the Archeolog‘cal 


of 


Teotihuacan, and 


QUETZALCOATL’S SCULPTURED MASONRY 


The elaborate barbaric sculpture adorning the walls of the temple of 

Quetzalcoatl, wrought stone sarcophagi, terra cotta heads, masks of clay 

and numerous polychromatic frescoes all indicate that the prehistoric 

builders of San Juan Teotihuacan were possessed of considerable artistic 

skill. In many respects their work bears a resemblance to that of the 

ancient Egyptians. In time it antedates the Maya civilization, which 
flourished in the opening years of our era. 


perfume grew 
abundantly. Notwithstanding 
they were sad, because the Sun 
and Moon had not yet been 
created, and there was dark- 
ness everywhere and things re- 
(Continued on page 49) 
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FATAL SERENS OF tithe 


Daughters of Asia’s Oldest Civilizations—Some Typical Oriental Wives—The 


Poets have sung her charm through the ages, and 

lovers have added her to their households to drive away 

the boredom of domesticity produced by the Number One wife 
When a Chinaman adds a Number Two to 
his ménage his choice naturally falls upon one of these girls 


HE Sing-Song girl in China corresponds to the Japanese 
Geisha. 


chosen by parents. 


he has gotten to know well in 
his favorite restaurant. He 
finds quite a different reception 
accorded her at home than that 
a New York wife would offer 
to her husband’s pet chorus 
lady. As a prologue to polyg- 
amy, the Chinaman burns a 
big red candle at his joss house, 
then he brings little Plum 
Blossom home with him and 
introduces her to Number One 
as her little sister. Number 
One is cordial, complacent, 
though you couldn’t persuade 
me or any other woman 
fostered on the myth of 
monogamy that Number One 
wouldn’t love to strangle little 
Plum Blossom. 

Instead, however, she orders 
a pretty love nest made for lit- 
tle Plum Blossom in _ the 
women’s quarters, and when 
Number Two’s children arrive 
she adopts them as her own, 
thus compassionately removing 
from innocents the stigma of 
illegitimacy. Apparently there 
is a virtue to vice and a vice to 
virtue in many social systems. 

China’s Sing-Song girls are 
more simple, more natural than 
Japan’s Geishas. Their real 
faces are not hidden behind a 
mask of stucco. Their training 
is not so meticulous or so 
elaborate as that of Nippon’s 
actresses. They are taught to 
sing and to play the mandolin, 
to recite stories and poems, 
and to do a little posture danc- 
ing. They must be pretty, of 
course, not aristocratic in fea- 
tures, but winsome. The China- 
man likes. a moon-faced girl, 
with a large, smiling, up-curv- 
ing mouth, and with big soft 
eyes wide parted by a flat, 
amiable Mongolian nose. She 
must also have the eyebrows 
of the silkworm moth. Accord- 
ing to Chinese poets the eye- 
brows of this useful little crea- 
ture are as perfect as the 
delicate arches above the im- 
mortal gaze of Beatrice Cenci. 

The prettiest Sing-Song girls 
in China are gathered from the 
flower-boats of Canton. These 


Languorous Beauties of India 


By ANNULET ANDREWS OHL 


In this, the second of two articles on the women of the East, Mrs. Ohl 
concludes a series of impressions begun in the September issue of 
TRAVEL.—EpITor, 


A PATRICIAN WOMAN OF THE OLD REGIME 


First lady-in-waiting to the late Empress of China, the Duchess Tsai Tse 
was one of the most exquisite flowers of the Chinese aristocracy. This 
picture of the woman who was said to resemble the Empress Dowager as 
she was in her younger days was taken before the Revolution when the 
Manchu princesses mingled for the first time with international society 
on Legation Street The young Manchu women were remarkable for their 
graceful figures, their dignity of bearing, their delicate features and their 
glowing complexions which were unaided by cosmetics. 


are floating restaurants whereto spendthrifts in money 4 
moonlight flock for all-night amusement. 
resorts, bizarre, yet not vulgar in color decoration, for the Chin 
artist has a dainty magic in his blending of clear bright htt 
The gaudiness, therefore, of the Canton flower-boats and 
gaudiness of an American picture palace is as dissimilar as h 


TRAVE 


They are gorge 


ming bird and zebra. Mirr 
framed in carved ebony 
red lacquer and gold reflect 
beauty of pavilions and balus 
trades, ornamented with | 
art treasures of old Canton 
flowering trees in jade, topaz 
and carnelian; fruit trees be; 
ing amethyst plums, greet 
jade apples and grapes, ambe 
apricots, pink crystal peach 


phantasies also carved fr 
amethyst, turquoise, 
lazuli, and _ ivory, 


grotesque animals, gods, b 
and pagodas. Real flower 
everywhere growing in 
porcelains, all the sweet flo 
ers of earth outfling nature! 


passionate challenge agai 
floriated stone and _ crysi 
With the fresh _ fragrai 


mingle odors wise, sophi 
cated—the curing smoke 
incense from the restaur 
and gambling-rooms below, 
biblical perfumes of camphi 
wood and spice, of cedar ant 
cinnamon from the wharv 
and from the dust of old Ca 
ton that earth scent of ft 
East, vaguely perceptible, bi 
never wholly lost, which cree 
to cognizance like a whisper m 
the dark. 
The Sing-Song girl is th 
living spirit of the air § 
breathes, of the beauty that 
surrounds her. She is the only 
highly civilized yellow womatt 
on the earth’s surface. She is 
yellow to the bone, as the 
mango is yellow to the sheath 
of its horny seed—this golden | 
nymph robed in the richness 
of a civilization that went on 
strike about the time Celli 
was carving loving cups for the 
Borgias. China thought this 
the magic hour to cea 
progress, but back of the Sin 
Song girl’s medieval present 
lies a long trail of foremothers. 
These ladies were wearing silk, 
weaving odes into tapestries, 
painting, and drinking goldem 
tea from porcelain  teacu 
when our own _ ancestressés 
could find no better shift for 
modesty than a goatskin and 
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women of the Vale of Kashmir, one of the loveliest places in the world, have long been considered among the most beautiful in India. 


DANCERS OF KASHMIR 


29 


By Cowling from Ewing Galloway 


The 


@uiorous and exotic nautch dancers, with their jeweled headdresses and their richly embroidered costumes, play a conspicuous part in Kashmir 
ceremonies, particularly on those occasions when the Maharaja squanders a fortune for the celebration of some august event. 


@ing daintier for family porridge than a crude pot of clay. 
he Revolution has produced many new feminine types in 
Mia, but these militant patriots, teachers and scientists are ab- 
ed more in the future development of their country than in 
Mrous adventure. China has today a greater number of 


most remarkable of these is a former Sing-Song girl of fifty 
with a roseleaf complexion, babyish manner, and ten divorces 
to her credit. She has had more international intrigues than 
Sara Bernhardt. Then there is the beautiful Chin Hsiich-fen, 
quite another type, who does the classic dramas. These usually 
are insipid, but when the classic drama “Fei Yen Intoxicated” 


uated nurses and women physicians than any country in 


East. The one new Siren 
ered by the Revolution is 
Chinese actress, now re- 
@ed to the stage after 
dishment by imperial decree 
p 1875. 
he player’s profession for 
1en has fluctuated accord- 
to imperial moods since 
thousand years before 
ist, when a guild of ac- 
bes known as the Wu 
Ena vexisted. Pek 111 3, 
ged to the supreme art of 
ig ang-Fang in female réles, 
not been cordial to the new 
it, now so popular in 
nghai at the Wutai theater 
@the French concession. 
ong the Stars at this play- 
@e are several whose 
rds rival Hollywood’s. The 


The vulgar public is never permitted to look upon the face of the high 

caste Indian woman when she travels. The canopied bullock cart, how- 

ever, is seen less frequently nowadays, for the aristocratic woman often 
rides in a handsome, curtained motor-car. 


is put on, things become lively 
and stay so for several days, 
because the play, according to 
Chinese realism, must run the 
length of Fei Yen’s spree. 

The Wutai theater, though 
patronized chiefly by for- 
eigners, holds to its Chinese 
ideals of a dramatic art de- 
manding neither stage scenery 
nor setting. Costume is every- 
thing in a Chinese play. It 
tells the date of a drama, 
where it happened, and the 
character and position of each 
member of the cast. 

There are many beautiful 
women in China, but the aristo- 
cratic type is seldom seen by 
strangers. The ancient city of 
Soochow in the rich province of 
Kiang-Su is famed for ite beau- 


the costume of this Chinese mother and 

her young son’s. The adaptation of Occi- 

dental clothing by the advanced Chinese 

women in the Treaty Ports has as yet had 

no effect on the traditional costumes of 
their sisters. 


trouble enough?” counters monogamy to foreign curiosity. It 
may be said of the present generation that no Western-Uni- 
versity-educated Chinamen are fetching Plum Blossoms home 
to lawful wives. There has, however, always been a sentiment - 
in China in favor of a large stock of concubines for 
men of wealth and position. Even today a promi- 
nent man who fails to follow the example of Solo- 
mon is regarded as a love-piker by the conservative. 
Elderly potentates keep up large seraglios as a 


matter of pride. 


“Who are those beautiful maidens gathering 
peonies in my garden?” an old Mandarin inquires 


of his head eunuch. 


“Those, most exalted one,’ the eunuch answers, 
“are the young concubines bought for his Serene 
Purity by his vile dog of a slave last New Year.” 
The exalted one gives an acrid cough and changes 


the subject. 


Yuan-Shi-Kai, on election as the first father of 
his country, supplied himself with the largest 
‘Yamen in China, and in due course of time became 


the father of three sons, who 
were not triplets, born on the 
same day. 
' The attitude toward hus- 
bands seemed to me to mark 
the main difference between 
the Eastern women and our- 
selves. I don’t believe Oriental 
wives ever discuss their hus- 
bands as we do over bridge 
and knitting—confide Sam’s 
habit of eating a baked apple 
for breakfast every morning, 
or Jim’s reluctance to go out in 
the evening, or Tom’s distaste 
for all his wife’s friends. A 
husband is as sacred to a 
Chinese wife as Confucius, and 
even the subject of a fiancé is 
approached by an engaged girl 
with painful embarrassment 
among her dearest friends. 

I was the only foreign guest 
at an intimate tea in Peking 


southern an accent as an 


There is scarcely any difference between 


tiful women as for its 
pagodas, silks and 
unique portiéres. Here 
the sexes mix socially 
at dinners and banquets 
given by Chinese pluto- 
crats for Occidental 
visitors so fortunate as 
to have the entrée. 
Chinese women like 
champagne as well as 
the rest of us, and it is 
the favorite wine in this 
golden city. There is 
one honorable grand- 
mother in Soochow, the 
wife of a great Man- 
darin, who can, it is 
said, put all the men 
under the table. Foreign 
bachelors in the treaty 
ports pass swift sum- 
mers in houseboats 
along the banks of this 
Chinese Newport. 

Not wishing to lead 
into error by the light 
of the red candle, I must 
explain that many 
Chinamen have only 
one wife apiece. 

“Ts not one woman 


A member of the wealthy merchant class, this girl wears the richly 

; b Chi el with decorated headdress of the bride. Today the traditional Chinese betrothal, tune there. The father added 
given by a inese girl with as the marriage system and the subjection of women are the objects of seven porches to his home on 
bitter attacks by the adherents of the revolutionary movement. the arrival of seven daughters. 


ADORNED FOR THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY Honolulu with his Portuguese 


education in Staunton, Vir- § 
ginia, could produce. She 
had recently become engaged 
to.a young man who was a 
student in Paris and had 
gathered a few friends, all 
young women, of Western 
education like herself, to an- 
nounce the fact as delicately 
as possible. When Miss 
Liang, amid nervous twitters, 
showed her fiancé’s portrait 
the circle giggled pink at the 
cardboard face of a future 
husband no nearer than 
Boulevard Montparnasse. A 
shyness, however, so alien to 
us is natural in a Chinese girl 
whose ancestresses never had 
a peep at a fiancé until he Modern Filipina displays taste 
materialized as a husband on imtelligence in her adoption of 
the wedding day. cidental customs. Though care | 
: the home and children remains f 
Only one woman in the  Filipina’s principal occupation, 4 
East ever let herself go to mé creasing numbers are entering bus 
about her husband, a little ness in the larger cities. ~ 
pesky man-type duplicated in 
all shades. She made her confidence behind the smiling fat 
with which the Japanese woman masks misery. 
“Japanese husband make hard time for wife,” 


“Japanese wife have quantity baby—all time m 
baby,” or “Japanese wife must do humility of Nésa 
for husband,” or “Japanese girl not permit choose hu 
band. Maybe husband select of honorable parents 
make satisfaction to eye of Japanese girl.” 

These staccato complaints seemed as unreal as the 
repetitions of a talking doll, until that d 
came alive at a dinner in honor of a Hind 
prince. If the look she gave her husba 
across the lotus lilies had dropped in his wine 
glass it would have poisoned him. She re 
leased the dart from the glittering eyes in het 
so-smiling face at the moment his Hindu High- 
ness was excusing to his hostess the establish: 
ment of suttee as a defensive measure against 
the practice of husband-poisoning by discon 
tented wives. Married people should never look 
at each other in public unless they are very 
much in love. 7 

_I have omitted thus far the type of slippery, 
highly spiced Eurasian so essential to Oriental 
romance. I don’t recall any such among the 
real Eurasians I have known. Most of those 
in China are the children of 
European fathers married te 
Chinese mothers. A large per 
centage of these marriages are 
made by Occidentals of the 
Catholic faith with girls who” 
belong to Chinese Catholic 
families. Such girls, well bred 
and educated, are not difficult 
to find among Chinese Chris- 
tian families, many of whom 
were converted under St 
Francis Xavier. The Eurasia 
girl is usually pretty and has a 
charm neither mysterious not 
sinister. As a rule she, like 
her Chinese mother, prefers 4 
European mate. ‘ 

A romance now _ become 
legend in the East is that of 
the Chinaman who went to 


wife and amassed a great for- 
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t the end of twenty-five 
pars, after American and 
ritish naval officers had 
ivided the well-dowered 
poils of the _ seven 
orches, the Chinaman 
anished never to be seen 
r heard of again. Perhaps 
ie Number One Chinese 
rife in Canton might haye 
iven valuable informa- 
ion to the Portuguese wife 
hn Hawaii, but she never 
id. It is an incurable 
labit of the Chinaman to 
leturn ultimately to the 
irst wife, though other 
linen don’t seem to feel 
Ihat way. 

The Eurasian man in the 
<ast is not so lucky in love 
is his pretty sister if he, 
oo, answers to the call of 
uis white father’s blood. 
[he prejudice against half- 
saste men on the part of 
Nordic women is strong, 
and if the Eurasian man 
succeeds in winning an 
Occidental wife she is 
oftener than not his in- 


ferior in birth and education. 

Matrimonial ventures by foreign beauties into harem life 
seldom turn out happily, according to the confidence of a pre- 
ferred blonde who, after living a short while dangerously as a 
1arem bride, barely escaped with her life. There is, it is said, 
ilways a trick in the wedding ceremony of an Oriental and an 


i 
TYPICAL WOMEN OF THE PHILIPPINES 


ne Filipina is fortunate in having escaped the Mother Hubbard of Polynesia when she was converted to Christianity. As a result of Spanish in- 
ence she wears one of the most dainty and charming native dresses of the Orient. 
brightly colored skirt fitting tightly around the waist and large bell-like gauzy sleeves. 
tume an added lightness. 


C ourtesy Canadian Paci 
AT WORK ON EMBROIDERY 


The women of the Philippines are highly skilled in the delicate art of embroidery. 
It is an art which every girl must learn, for no matter what her station in life 
may be the Filipina spends hours at her needlework. 


a pair of brass candlesticks. 


marriage customs. 


Ordinarily her dress consists of a round-cut white camisole, 
The ease and grace with which she moves lends her cos- 


alien favorite by which she 
is never as tightly tied to 
him as the women of his 
own race who share him 
with her. There was, for 
example, the saffron 
powder ceremony in the 
seventeen Indore marriage 
rites which was not the 
real thing at all. It was 
hedged by way of a few 
powder pats from lady 
friends on the groom’s 
cheeks and forehead. The 
saffron powder rite in a 
genuine Brahmin wedding 
demands the devotion of 
all the fourth nuptial day 
on the part of bride and 
groom to the polishing of 
each other’s legs with the 
yellow stuff until they 
shine as brightly as the 
golden pillars of Solomon’s 
temple. Maybe Devi 
Sharmisthra did not want 
yellow legs or perhaps her 
bridegroom thought her 
task too hard a one for a 
foreign bride. If, however, 
an ex-Maharajah’s legs are 


no bigger than a Sikh policeman’s they’d be as easy to rub up as 


While some Occidental ladies are turning toward the East for 
matrimonial thrills, it is interesting to find a number of West- 
ern-educated Oriental girls in frank rebellion against their own 
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KOREAN MILLINERY 


The old-fashioned Korean woman wears a huge basket-like hat which serves admirably as 
a sunshade, however clumsy it may be from a Western milliner’s point of view. In Korea E 4 
women have little to fear from the oggling male, for it is considered beneath masculine The Filipina does most of her shopping in her” 


dignity to betray an interest in the opposite sex. 


“T won't marry any of these horrid, sensual old men of my 
own people,” confided a Hindu girl in Calcutta to an American 
friend. “I like my cousins, young men educated in English Uni- 
versities, because they are decent, but our religion will not let 
us intermarry. I’d rather never marry at all,” she said bravely, 
“than to become a wife in a man’s palace filled 
with his concubines and dancing girls. It’s a 
filthy life. I’m fed up on the thought of it,” she 
concluded in strong English. 

Nordic lovers of little brown women have 
omitted Korea from their ports of romance, and 
with reason perhaps, since there seems to be little 
inspiration in the dull-faced ladies of the ancient 
kingdom of Chosen who, with meek parted hair 
and full-gathered white garments, look like 
decorous dolls on sale at a Missionary Fair. 

But you never can tell about a woman. Even 
this dull effigy would stage a surprise for a man, 
if he took her out on a rainy day, by coming 
unglued and standing merely in her birthday 
dress, forsaken by her pasted garments. The 
Korean girl’s tailor is a paperhanger. Her ward- 
robe arrives at the tailor’s from the laundry as 
flat work. The paperhanger tailor knows where 
each strip belongs, lays it on his table and pastes 
it together again. This imbecile custom of past- 
ing up clothes as if they were kites is consistent 
with the wholesale efficient absurdity of this old 
race. 

The dress of the Korean peasant woman has 
a little white chemise that stops where it should 
begin at her breasts leaving her naked to the waist 
which is tightly held by the band of a full ankle- 
length white skirt. This exhibition might look 
vulgar in another country, but in Korea it seems 
merely laughable—one of the many ridiculous 
touches in an incredible land. 

The native girl of the Philippines is unique 
among Orientals. She dances with men. Con- 
version to Christianity permits a dancing partner 
denied to followers of other faiths. All other 
Eastern women dance alone for their men and 
their gods. It is refreshing to get to the island 
of Luzon, after being fed up on the wriggling, 
posturing gymnastic solo dance of love or religion, 
and to find there youth dancing in couples in the 
lantern-hung pavilions of the native people. 


Even the better class woman of Korea does not present an alluring picture when she rides 
abroad in her curious little palanquin. The Korean women have little attraction for those 
who seek romance. Victims of centuries of cruel subjection, they are dull-faced and 
The Filipina is fortunate to have escaped the spiritless with none of the charming characteristics of either the Japanese or Chinese. 


Mother Hubbard of Polynesia in her conversion 
to Christianity. The religion that robes her 
madonnas in fine raiment and crowns they 
virginal brows with jewels, designed for the semi- 
nude little brown pagan the most graceful and 
Bee native dress in the Orient. A quite sim 

e dress. The bright petunia-shaped cotten skirf 
ie about the ank kles and fits tight around waist 
and hips. The modest round-cut white camisole 
of cinque cento saints covers the body. There i is. 
a little black silk apron as a demure hint of- 
coquetry. The camaisa is the finishing touch 
Some hidden vein of puckish sorcery must ha 
inspired a Spanish nun to shape the gossamé 
shine of pineapple fiber into a capuchin’s hood an¢ 
attach it to big bell-like gauzy sleeves. These airy 
kerchiefs lend wings to symmetery and grace. The 
slight shapes skim over the earth like flying fisl 
over water. These little figures enchanted mj 
eyes more than any others in the East as th 
flitted in butterfly flocks under wide-branchi 
mimosas, or materialized against a drop curta 
of sunset-steeped bamboo. Lovely, altogether 
lovely they were, and modest in manner always, 
This impression of street decorum was never once 
dispelled by a vulgar act or gesture in a year’s” 
length of leisurely afternoon and evening drives” | 
in Manila’s native quarter. 


r 


own part of town at the Yanko market, which is” 

an open-air drygoods emporium—a hollow square 

bordered by booths offering everything conceivable in domesti¢ 
merchandise and in fine silks and satins from China and Japan. — 
On Christmas eve the Philippine sporting club gives a great” 
ball where Filipinos are hosts to Manila society. All the Fila ; 
(Continued on page 48) 
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: Che OF SSOLITUDE 


Along Lonely Andean Trails in the Heart of Colombia 


By JAMES JENKINS 


T every turn of the trail Ned’s 
A eyes sought again that lofty 

peak where he would pass the 
night. Ever since he had left Honda, 
to take at Mariquita two mules and a 
guide, he had been jogging along, 
slowly up and slowly down, through 
these Andes in the heart of Colombia. 
And once that summit was reached, 
to which he constantly strained his 
eyes, the cold wind-swept pdramos 
must be crossed. Then the descent to 


fales would begin. 
that high peak that towered above him there was a town 
@ “Solitude!” Here he and his muleteer would pass the 
So boldly, so mysteriously the mountsin rose into the 
appearing only to disappear, Ned came to regard it, as the 
Mvore on, as some elusive destination, some never-reached 
Hf all his journeyings. 

ining over his pommel, he questioned his Indian guide who 
ded ahead with the baggage mule. 

] it true, Mateo, that way up there we shall find a town?” 
‘Cémo no?” the arriero assured him as if it were not the 
Snatural thing in the world. 

Qod what kind of a place is Solitude? What do people do up 
Be 

He muleteer hesitated before shouting an answer. What did 
e do on that mountain’s peak that they didn’t do on the 
5? 


Ds 


. Pues,” replied Mateo, “pues; in Solitude they 
nd die, patron.” 
occurred to 
that a poet 
have named 
town ‘‘Soli- 
? Who but 
would choose 
ame place: in 
1 to live and 
Once they 
climbed that 
there would 
> returning to 
Ynot, impulsive 
thm ot the 
ains below, 
fe ~=youth, by 
| saturated it- 
iwith sleep to 
| by night its 
culous largess 
ecundity. Soli- 
must be a 
lent for bodies 
Jonger warm, 
hearts that no 
Pie) Sino erOr 
ls too numb to 
Kk music from 
Ars. ; 
ecasionally the 
ice of . these 
ntains was 
en by flocks 
arrakeets flut- 
g an oblique 


* Illustrations by the Author 


This article describing a traveler's sensations and impressions on reaching 

a remote town high wm the Andes is the second in a series of short 

sketches of Colombian life. Mr. Jenkins’ first article, “Caribbean Night,” 
appeared in the September issue of TRAveLt.—Eprror 


descent to the plains to escape the 
chill of the night. Their raucous 
cries grew fainter as Ned continued 
his climb. From the higher ranges 
cold gusts began to envelop him. He 
found himself wishing for the ardent 
night of the river ports below. Yet 
there, he remembered, it was for the 
colder heights he had longed. On the 
plains it was the mountains he sought 
and in the mountains the plains. 

However, what does it matter? The 
end is always the same. In the trail 
itself is the greatest adventure. It 
goes up only to come down 
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yruie 


sey é 
oa 


and the end is always the 


same. He thought no more of the place where he would pass the 
night. Indolently, his feet swinging loose of the stirrups, his 
mind roamed from one thing to another and the trail wound 


higher and higher. 


“Solitude is a place like any other.” 


Ever since that high peak had caught his eye he had barely 
noticed where the trail wound. What lay about him he had 
seen before, its like he would doubtless see again. 

Green luxuriance of the Northern summer, yet here in these 
temperate Andes he had climbed this morning, too perfumed, 
too voluptuous to become its mask of innocence. Forests every 
year. growing older and older and still ever green and virgin. 
New sucking juice from the old, beauty always born from decay, 
life strangling life, daily rains hastening both birth and devasta- 
tion. Nothing and everything. On the heights of Solitude is 
nature less scornful of old age? Drowsily the words recurred 


“When under thick growths the trail had suddenly darkened, the mule plodded through what 
might have been a fairy’s garden: wild things, begonias coral colored, oxalis pinkly anaemic from 
dearth of chlorophyll, Jacob’s ladder growing like some northern creeper.” 


to Ned’s mind. 

“Why, in Soli- 
tude, they live and 
(alice * 

At noon, when 
(H5NClKee | elas sc 
growths the trail 
had suddenly dark- 
ened the mule 
plodded through 
what might have 
been a fairy’s gar- 
den; wild things, 
begonias coral col- 
ored, oxalis pinkly 
anaemic. from 
dearth of chloro- 
phyll, Jacob’s lad- 
der growing like 
some Northern 
creeper. 

(LTCES SO amevieny: 
kind; gross, hairy, 
peeling trunks 
with old _ excres- 
cenices 10 OZ 1 nog, 
limbs smooth and 
hard, swelling like 
Dir etaesitiseeonm the 
thighs of young 
athletes. Trees 
whose lower 
branches fondled 
him as he passed. 
Writhing, t re m- 
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bling they pressed 
him with accolades 
and waved him sa- 
laams with their 
fans. They sought 
his mouth, palping 
his skin with their 
inquisitive fingers. 
ici te nedpet 
beards and_ hair 
they tabbed 
against his face. 
Giant ferns swung 
towards him baring 
their wombs of coil- 
ed sleeping stems. 

Fragrance o f 
invisible flowers 
hidden high from 
human hands. 
Emerald and sap- 
phire butterflies 
heavy of flight as 
if drunk with the 
gloom. On_ the 
mule’s dung a 
single purple or- 
chid petal falls. 
Spiced wine 
breath of wet 
earth at hot noon. 
Silent fluidity of 
monotonous crea- 
tion. Prodigious 
waste and endless 
vital stores. The 
mule crushes an 
army of umbrella 
ants yet other mil- 
lions swarm over 
them. 

Late in the af- 
ternoon the trail 
winds again into 
the forest. Up to 
its thighs the mule 
sinks in muck. 
Plant stems curve 
white in black 
slime like glisten- 
ing bellies of rep- 
tiles. No sunlight 
enters here. No 
Sohsel oe 5 AN 
lush bird voice, 
unanswered, 
breaks the silence 
with notes of evil 


“A poet must have named the town ‘Solitude.’ 
calmly sung. No and die. Solitude must be a convent for bodies no longer warm, for hearts that no longer sing, 
pluck music from guitars.” 


breeze, not a for hands too numb to 
breath of move- 
ment... ? Of all the tangled growth a single leaf quivers on 


its stem and every other leaf seems petrified with fear. 

As Ned rode out of the woods into the light of late afternoon 
something brushed his face with its wings and soared out over 
the precipice. In fright the mule stumbled, one hoof slipped into 
space. The bird’s stink trailed in the air. New life to myriads 
from some rotting carcass. 

He had left far below him the exuberant lower slopes. Eagerly 
he continued his climb to a summit that shivered in the twilight 
a cold, austere finality. But still, Mateo had said, up there was 
a town. Would he find in Solitude an inn, a posada? In whose 
house would he sleep? Would there be youthful faces at bal- 
cony windows, a table set with food and drink? Would he hear 
virile voices and guitars throbbing bambucos through the night 
as in the river ports below? Quickened by the thought of ar- 
rival, Ned dug his spurs into the animal‘s flanks. Perhaps, way 
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up here in Solitude: 
there were plea- 
sures unknown to: 
the plains. 

Darkness had: 
already enveloped) 
the summit when| 
Ned heard his, 
mule’s hoofs strike! 
the town’s cob- 
blestones. Other- 


é 


ware of havin 
reached the place. 


The proximity off 
walls and houses! 


felt rather than’ 
seen. More silent 


ne 


were these streets: 
than those sunless” 
forests he had 
crossed. To un-— 
stiffen his legs he 
dismounted, lead-/ 
ing the macho by: 


swore with a: 
brazen confidence) 
as he prodded of 
the other mule. ~ 

No light in so 
tude, no open 
door, no musiqy 
pulsing from 
gay canteen, not a_ 
soul in sight. | 

What did it) 
mean, Ned asked 
himself. Not ay 


town but rather) 


heights of Soli-/ 
tude to live and) 
die on the warm) 
plains below? 
Around him as 
he groped his way 
a murmur began 
to rise. But now 
of life did it reas-| 
sure the stranger.|” 
Faintly at first it 
spun itself as 
though, over head} 
Who but poets would choose such a place to live wires were hum-|) 
ming. With va-| 
rying accent it 
steeped, not from 
a church, but from every house, a breathless, plaintive, desper-| 
ate sound. Each lane shrilled a voice, vindictive, pleading or} 
resigned. At moments it droned like an open organ stop, only!) 
to break off abruptly as if choking for breath. Exhausting its) 
flow, again it spurted forth like blood from a wound still un-) 
congealed. Individual voices differing in pitch and intensity yet 
merged into a common monotone, not of thankfulness but of) 
fear. Old age counting its griefs, terror revealed to childhood, ) 
infinity vainly conjured by each lonely soul in Solitude. : 
Mateo became aware that Ned had not followed him. To his! 
patron he shouted back briskly. i 
“This way, patrén, to the canteen!” 
As Ned reached his muleteer’s side, he questioned him: 
“This sound, this prayer from every house . . . I’ve never!) 
heard anything like it outside of a church. . .” 
(Continued on page 50) 
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HE Tenth Expedition of the Department of 
Tropical Research of the New York Zoological 
“ Society, under the direction of William Beebe, 
“as devoted to submarine explorations on the coral 
eefs of Haiti. For a period of four months the 
xpedition’s official ship, the schooner Lieutenant, lay 
t anchor in Gonave Bay near Bizoton. From this 
hip the expedition’s experiments were conducted. 
“he Lieutenant was a veritable floating laboratory 
‘quipped with ice and electric light, with glass-bot- 
om boats, with diving-helmets and with all the various imple- 
nents necessary to the marine biologist. 
| The results of the expedition will, of course, be neatly docu- 
ented in a matter-of-fact scientific report, which will find its 
lace in technical libraries. Were it not for Mr. Beebe, however, 
he layman would be unable to share the thrilling experiences 
vhich the scientific workers enjoyed. These experiences are to 
ve found in Mr. Beebe’s latest book, “Beneath Tropic Seas,” a 
rivid and human record of the adventures of a submarine diver 
‘n tropic waters. 
' In the course of his book, Mr. Beebe advises his reader to buy, 
dorrow or steal a diving-helmet and visit for himself the realms 
of gorgeous life and color that are to be found beneath the sur- 
‘face of the sea. The advice 
is not so difficult to follow 
as one might suppose. The 
diving-helmet,' hose and 
‘pump are comparatively in- 
‘expensive and they are so 
‘simple to operate that they 
‘may be used by laymen as 
well as trained divers. And 
what a magnificent world it 
is, this submarine wonder- 
| land which man may now 
- explore with such ease and 
Bsafety. Once the metal 
diving-helmet has been ad- 
_justed, the diver slips gently 
over the side of his boat and 
descends slowly into a 
world in which harsh sun- 
light is transformed into a 
thousand delicate colors. Be- 
fore the two large panes. of 
glass in his helmet he sees 
the amazing pageant of 
marine life while he walks 
along the bottom of the sea. 
The diver has no sense of 
wetness and in a short time 
he is scarcely conscious of 
the fact that he is under 
water. The air he breathes 
is, if anything, better than 
that blowing across the 
—-motor-boat rocking  over- 
head. 
Submarine life is so fan- 
_ tastic and so brilliant that 
only a writer as gifted as 
_ Mr. Beebe could describe it 
_ adequately. In “Beneath 
Tropic Seas” he succeeds in 
giving reality to all the fish 
which he describes, and he 


| 


*“Beneath Tropic Seas,” by 
William Beebe. 234 pp. Ill. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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AN UNDERSEA OBSERVER 


During the course of hundreds of walks along the coral reefs four or five 

fathoms below the surface of the sea William Beebe made countless careful 

studies of the colorful and fantastic pageant of marine life. By means of a 

writing pad of zinc and a lead pencil he was able to make immediate record of 

unusual facts. Modern diving equipment now makes it possible for laymen and 

scientist alike to explore the strange lands beneath the sea in all part of 
the world. 
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WONDERLANDS BENEATH THE SEA 


Submarine Exploration Amid Tropical Coral Reefs—What the Modern Diver 
Can Accomplish—a New World of Life and Color 


A Review* 
By A. HOLT ARMITAGE 


conveys all the thrill and wonder which it is the sub- 
marine explorer’s privilege to enjoy. 

In these pages one encounters many curious crea- 
tures—barracudas, puffers, tarpons, sharks, dolphins, 
sting rays, parrot-fish, gobies, blennies and count- 
less others. There is the “quad” jellyfish which sails 
gently through the submarine world like an 
opalescent moon. Within their balloon-like bodies 
these quad jellyfish frequently carry living cargoes 
of smaller fish ranging in number from a half a 
dozen to several score. Much more remarkable than the slug- 
gish jellyfish is the versatile flying gurnard. The flying gurnard 
possesses fins which function distinctly as hands, feet and wings. 
Mr. Beebe compares the gurnard to a “half-living airplane.” It 
will volplane swiftly downward from the surface of the water 
with its wings tightly folded. When it is close to the bottom 
it spreads its pectorals and stretching out the long, thin ventral 
fins alights gently and walks about, using its fins as legs. 

There is a fascinating chapter on sponges, those plantlike 
creatures which may be chopped up into small pieces, each of 
which will grow to the size of an ordinary bath sponge in the 
course of seven or eight years. Sponges are much more im- 
portant in the kingdom of animals than we ordinarily suppose. 
They comprise a_ group 
equal to that which includes 
all backboned creatures 
from sharks to ourselves. 
Furthermore, sponges are 
distinguished as being the 
lowest living animals whose 
bodies consist of more than 
one cell. 


One could go on at great 
length summarizing the con- 
tents of Mr. Beebe’s book— 
his amusing descriptions of 
fiddler crabs carrying on 
courtships which ludicrously 
resemble those of human 
beings, his accounts of the 
sargassum fish, which have 
cannibalistic tendencies, his 
graphic pictures of squids 
changing color like 
chameleons, his _ splendid 
concluding chapters on bird 
life in Haiti, and his bril- 
lant evocation of the under- 
sea panorama. However, 
such a summary would be 
inadequate, for Mr. Beebe’s 
story must be told in his 
own words. He is the only 
guide beneath tropic seas for 
the armchair explorer. The 
following paragraphs de- 
scribe a typical experience 
on Haiti’s submerged coral 
reefs. 

“My first Easter dive 
landed me on a _ large 
mound of brain coral, 
cracked in the middle, not 
by frost but very likely by 
an earthquake. I revolved 
slowly, feet close together, 
like some weird representa- 
tion of the North Pole on 
top of the world. The wall 
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beyond visible distance 
precipitated a score of 
smudges which darkened 


and finally crystallized 
into a school of purple- 
finned surgeon fish, ac- 


companied by three angels, 
quite new to me. 

“T slid to the sand and 
looked about, and, as usual, 
it was borne upon me that 
no more imaginary 
Martian or prehistoric 
landscape could be im- 
agined. Within sight were 
pebbles, boulders, cliffs, 
fields of heather, beds of 
ragweed and phlox, single 
plants in full bloom of 
chrysanthemums and for- 
get-me-nots, as well as 
shrubs, giant ferns and 
mosses, and yet there was 
not a single strand of 
vegetation, of alge even,— 
all were living animals. 
No change need be 
made in the most 
weird, most ultra- 
modern of ballets, if 
the architecture and 
designs of undersea 
were copied closely; 
the only criticism be- 
ing that of gross ex- 
aggeration. 

“T chose today to 
walk a few yards or 
half drift slowly along, 
then sit quietly and 
watch a single sandy 
glade or coral castle 
for adventure. I  se- 
lected a cushion of 
soft growth upon a 
coral stool and let my 
eye drown itself in the 
color all about. My 
attention kept going 
back again and again 
to a great font of a 
sponge. It was not 
especially striking in 
size nor of perfect 
symmetry, nor of un- 
usual brilliance—a 
greyish violet as I re- 
member, but it was 
satisfying,—a_ char- 
acteristic indefinite but 
very real, if 
only we will 
relax before 
things about 
us and let un- 
a 1900 jo) KO ie = 
tantness fade 
away. 

“As I look- 
ed, my mem- 
ory shifted 
forward and 
back and at 
last came to a 
rest upon the 
wonder- 
ful tale of 
t h e pursuit 
curve of the 


fectively as possible by swelling up like a tiny balloon. 
hundred closely packed together, like the hollow square o 
so as to present a mass too large to be swallowed whole by their enemies. 


“HAITIAN EXPEDITION - 
SCALE 
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The Tenth Expedition of the Department of Tropical Research of the New _York 
Zoological Society conducted its submarine explorations amid the coral reefs in the 
bay near Port-au-Priace. The position of the large map is shown by the black 


rectangle in Map B. Haiti’s position in the West Indies is shown in Map A. 


An oblong box trailing four medusa tentacles behind, the “Quad” jellyfish plays host to 
varying numbers of small fish which find sanctuary within its balloon-like pouch. This 
Quad, though it measured but four imches, had twelve live fish within it. 
Jarger Quads provide a home for several hundred little boarders. 
the generous open space between the Quad’s stomach and egg pouches. 
does not know of the fishes’ presence until one of them ineptly bumps against the nettle 


tentacles and affords it a hearty meal. 


Siem THE PRICKLY LITTLE PUFFER 
The timid little puffer is armed with prickly spines, and when he is attacked he makes them stand forth as ef- 


on the right, deflated 


Some of the 
These fish lodge in 
The Quad probably 


Frequently puffers swim together in schools of severat 
f a herd of musk oxen with horns all pointed outward, 
The puffer on the left is inflated; that 
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Greeks, the tractrix of” 
which a great philosopher ™ 
once told me. It was the 
ideal curve which had af ® 
definite beginning or start, 7 

but whose arc left no ink- 7 


joy, as I thought of it in 
my water-buried helmet’ 
chamber, I actually saw it~ 
enacted. A coral and am 
gorgonia had grown to- @ 
gether almost at right] 
angles and down the lat- | 
ticework swam slowly a= 
small parrot-fish. It tray-" 
ersed the side of thee 
gorgonia and half the? 
straight line of the coral, © 
when there darted out? 
from a diminutive cavern, © 
just beyond, an infuriated | 
butterflyfish. The latter | 
was half the size of | 
the other, but eight | 
times larger emotion- | 
ally, and, with sharp 
spines erect, it fairly | 
flew in defense of its” 
home. With a six-inch 19 
start the dusky parrot | 
turned and_ streaked © 
for the most distant ~ 
point in the world. | 
But he was not versed | 
in retreat and retraced | 
his own wake to the | 
very corner. The two > 
little people of the sea / 
were oblivious to} 
everything except one | 
another, but soon it | 
dawned on the parrot |) 
that he was racing into | 
a cul-de-sac, and put- | 
ting his tail hard a- | 
port he swung out, 7 
thus avoiding the sharp 
angle of the coral and 
gorgonia, and setting - 
his course toward the | 
center of the sea-fan. 
The butterflyfish, a 
short distance to the 
rear, at once followed 
suit and both soon 
vanished from sight, 
but not before, five | 
fathoms 
deep, they 
had re-en- 
acted the two 
soldiers flee- 
ing along the 
walls of 
Troy, sklese, 
in mid-water 
was drawn 
for me the 
wonder- 
fulietractrix 
itself, and 
now my eye 
wander- 
ed back, and 
it seemed 
very reason- 


| 
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| This huge jellyfish, weighing ten pounds, is formed of large convex- 
surfaced scallops covered sparsely with blunt thorns. 
whole is deep, rich wine color. 


able that it was the lines of some 
similarly marvelous curve which gave 
solution to the eminent satisfactoriness 
of the great sponge font before me. 

“T was still in the canyon of brain 
corals and, leaning upon one, I could 
look across at a half-dozen others, ap- 
pearing for all the world like a cluster 
of African huts in a tree-shadowed 
kraal. The wandering lines and paths 
of this well-named Moeandrina coral 
recalled the furrowed, rain-worn gullies 
and terraced slopes of the western 
Himalayas. From the crevices between 
mounds sprouted tall, waving shrubs of 
horny coral, sea-plumes, not only aping 
vegetation but reversing the manner of 
plants. One long branch which waved 
across my helmet-glass was deep fur- 
red with thousands of dull, mouldy- 
brown polyps, aligned along the stem. 
At a touch from my hand all vanished 
and revealed the clear, bright purple of 
the bark and trunk. Sea-fans waved 


The body as a 


Crowded into the interior of this huge jellyfish, the exterior of which 
is seen on the left, are more than three hundred small fish, all alive, 


measuring from one-half to two inches in length. 


of the beautiful Taj Mahal of India. 

“In this land miracles can be worked 
with a shadow, and my hand passing 
between the sun and the worm sent the 
whole affair hurtling under coral. The 
defect now became perfection. Noth- 
ing was visible to the onlooking eye but 
a few casual strands of sea-weed, 
duplicated in a hundred neighboring 
places. The thin plate of nacre had 
been drawn with lightning swiftness 
after the vanishing worm, and dove- 
tailed exactly into the entrance of the 
narrow tunnel. We may now compare 
it more logically with the operculum 
of a snail or the trapdoor of a spider’s 
nest. Rather I chose to think of it as 
some secret entrance, where the cun- 
ning touch of a spring rolled away a 
boulder and displayed the silver stair- 
way to a fairy palace. Here in the 
midst of the East End of Polypdom, 
typifying in their eternal monotony of 
meanderings the socialistic, standard- 


There are more than a dozen species of flying gurnards. 


: : ? 1Z i : Y 
The creature in the upper picture uses his ventral fins ed equality of the coral builders, was 


less pliantly, like starched portiéres, or jual 
the winding palace tunnel with its 


like English fruit-trees broken away as legs. The creature below has his pectoral fins ! tac 
from their flat garden walls. Many of divided into two portions—hands and wings. silken-smooth lining of mother-of- 
these showed parasitic pearl, and its aristocratic 
growths among their inhabitant of forget-me- 
branches, mistletoe - like, not blue. The whole was 
sponges and shells and tall only another undersea 
stately hydroids. ‘Exile’s Club’; a subma- 
“At my very elbow a rine glimpse behind the 
pagoda worm expanded. looking-glass—this time of 
On the rear side of the the flower going back 
summit of the creature was within its stem. 
an absurd bit of flat “Leaving my comfort- 


mother-of-pearl shell with 
several strands of  sea- 
weed growing from it—a 
defect, a disease perhaps, 
or a bit of broken shell 
from some snail entangled 
in the tissues of the worm. 
Aside from this the gor- 
geous gills were perfect 
and symmetrical. 

“The piece of extraneous 
matter annoyed me; it was 
as meaningless as the ruff 
of a sleeping golden 
pheasant, or an_ unde- 
veloped photographic plate 


After a sixty-foot dive into the submarine wonderland, William Beebe emerges 
at the side of the schooner, somewhat bewildered apparently by the bright sunlight. 


able cerebrum coral mound, 
I moved slowly away 
toward an open field of 
tube sponges,—factory 
chimneys coming to mind 
with unpleasant vividness 
—and others which, to my 
terrestrial eyesight, recall- 
ed vases, chalices, cups and 
ewers. 

“At this instant I) saw a 
new thing—an absolutely 
new thing to me—some- 
thing in which my years of 
study of ocean forms of 

(Cont. on page 45) 
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What with the preparation of McBride 
books for Autumn (fewer, and, it ‘is 
hoped, better books), the acquisition by 
The Brick House of a whole new pub- 
lishing business and its attendant detail, 
vacations, the weather, lunching with au- 
thors, lunching with authors, and lunch- 
ing with authors, the editor of this in- 
finitely valuable, not to mention diverting 
broad-sheet has been hard put to turn out 
news in sufficient quantity to satisfy its 
thousands of voracious readers. 

Hear, then, that the Dodge Publishing 
Company, well-known for more than a 
quarter of a century as publishers of gift 
books, standard editions, children’s books, 
and gift and art calendars, has been ac- 
quired by Robert M. McBride and is now 
being conducted from The Brick House. 
The firm name, however, has been re- 
tained, and the Dodge books are edited 
just as though the two companies were 
operated independently. Thus, as we 
have indicated, the old Brick House hums 
with fresh activity. Several floors of an 
adjacent loft-building have been taken 
over by our enlarged shipping depart- 
ment; a greatly augmented corps of sales- 
men travels the land bearing the literary 
and artistic production of the two com- 
panies; authors who, of yore, visited our 
offices singly or in groups descend upon 
us now in droves (herds? flocks? bevys? 
A bevy of authors?) ; production men, ad- 
vertising charmers, editors, in short, all of 
us, have taken on some of the more salient 
characteristics of the whirling dervish. 
Through it all The Brick House (see illus- 
tration) preserves that dignified calm, 
that mellow austerity so indispensable to 
the home of what Mr. Wilson Follett 
whimsically terms “‘a learned profession.” 
How often do outward appearances con- 
trive to deceive us! 

EY ak 


Among the most important of the Mc- 
Bride publications for autumn is TamrEr- 
LANE: THE EartH SHAKER, by Harold 
Lamb which. put in its appearance on Sep- 
tember seventh. Mr. Lamb will be remem- 
bered by followers of Brick House books 
as the author of GencHis KHan: THE 
EMpreror OF ALL MEN, a _ best-selling 
biography last year and a book which con- 
tinues to attract between four and five 
hundred new readers each month. He 
will shortly be numbered among the ranks 
.of the lunching authors, as he is due to 


‘Book News 
from 


The Brick Ftouse 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET 


visit New York around October first, en 


route for Europe and the Orient. While 
he has not yet announced his complete 
itinerary, it is Mr. Lamb’s intention. to 
spend some time in Rome where he has 
been promised access to rare manuscripts, 
dealing with early travel in the Orient, 
which are now jealously guarded in the 
Vatican library. Upon leaving Rome he 
will embark for Constantinople, which city 
will serve as a point of departure for 
Samarkand, the ancient capital of Tamer- 


“Dignified Calm and Mellow Austerity.” 


lane. He hopes, later, to penetrate the 
Gobi Desert in an effort to check up on 
the reports of the recent discovery, by a 
Russian archeologist, of the tomb of 
Genghis Khan. Because of his projected 
journey, as well as for other reasons, Mr. 
Lamb has earned the envy of at least one 
desk-ridden editor. 
eee 

One of the most entertaining of com- 
panions at the midday repast is Eric 
Hatch. His first noved, A CouPrLe oF 
Quick ONES, is scheduled for publication 
late in September, and, perhaps because 
A CoupPLe oF QuICK ONkEs is a first novel, 


NEW YORK 


he takes ws to lunch, Usually it is at the : 
Player’s Club, that ancient structure fac- © 


ing Gramercy Park which houses the J} 


wraiths of Edwin Booth and lesser men, ~ 
and the autographed portrait of ‘William 


Tecumseh (War is Hell) Sherman. Here 
he regales us with anecdotes of the Bank- } 
er’s Club, of Wall Street or of the Long = 


Island polo and fox-hunting crowd—all of 
them from fields exotic to pale scholars 
like ourselves. Mr. Hatch, who may have © 
heard the bon mot of the late Henry Holt = 
to the effect that authoring for a living 
is bad for the authoring and bad for the | 
living, is, curiously enough, a_ stock 
broker. Also he is an amateur steeple- 
chase rider, a polo player, a yachtsman © 
and, not the least of his accomplishments, ~ 
the parent of the most amusing (amusing, * 
did we say? Hilarious!) novel of the © 
season. Unless we have guessed badly, — 
“A Couple of Quick Ones,” will prove the — 
corollary to Mr. Holt’s theory. i 
Charles McMorris Purdy, if not the © 
best educated of our luncheon companions | 
(and we lay no claim to the contrary), is 
certainly the most widely instructed. Up ~ 
to the present writing he has sampled the © 
pedagogy of the following institutions: 
public schools on the Pacific coast; the 
Missouri Military Academy; Columbia 
College; University of Southern Cali- — 
fornia; University of Hawaii; University — 
of Oregon; Université de Généve, Switz- 
erland. From Columbia he received an 
A.B., and heaven knows what additional 
honors he has earned in the course of his 
peripatetic search for knowledge. In any 
event, and in spite of what were, pre- 
sumably, the most earnest efforts of his 
professors, Mr. Purdy has turned novelist 
and is the author of “The Red Branch,” 
which is scheduled for October publica- 
tion. Mr. Purdy’s title is taken from the 
old Irish legend of the Red Branch of 
Adventure which only the brave and dar- 
ing may snatch down. John Panham, 
seeking the romance and adventure of the 
boyhood legend, encounters the grimmer 
adventure of life and is caught up into 
a stirring human problem through his 
loveless marriage to Arlette, a Parisian 
café girl. And this, it seems to us, is the 
stuff from which good novels are made. 
Sy hokage 
But more of this later. 


It is time, now, 
for luncheon. ... 
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Glimpses of Eighteenth Century Paris 


(Continued from page 22) 


BOUND FOR VERSAILLES 


: carabas which traveled between Versailles and Paris were long 
er cages drawn by six horses and carrying twenty-four passengers. 


Whatsoever the malady may 
this vivifying and _ restorative 
gently insinuates itself intd the 
al veins and in an instant re- 
‘ines the vital fire which creates 
This balm is the author of an 
aceivable ‘number of  super- 
ral prodigies; by a special grace 
secret has been transmitted to 
and my talent consists merely in 
‘ing it to you. Take it and heal 
selves!” 


A Visit to Versailles 


a Whitsunday the Parisian goes 
sévres by boat. From there he 
ks to Versailles to see the 
ices, the procession of the 
Jons-bleus, the park, and finally 
menagerie. The great apart- 
its are opened to the public, but 
‘small rooms which are the rich- 
and the most interesting are 


ed. 


t noon the people crowd into the 
‘ery to see the King and the 
2en; Monsieur and Madame; 
Inseigneur, the count of Artois, 
| Madame, the countess of Artois 
their way to mass. Then the 
ctators chatter with one another: 
id you see the King?”—“Yes, he 
ghed.”—‘That’s right; he laugh- 
"_“Te seemed to be happy.” — 
ell, he certainly ought to be.” 

[he Parisian has no eye for the 
tures, the statues and the antiques 
Versailles; but he admires the 
rrors, the gilding, the dais of the 
one and the quantity of plates 
ich are placed on the royal table. 
is also impressed by the heavily 


gilded carriages, the hundred Swiss 
guards, the bodyguard and _ the 
drums. 

What most astonished the savage 
who was brought to the court of 
Charles the IX was the spectacle of 
the hundred Swiss guards six feet 
tall with their mustaches and _ hal- 
berds, obeying the orders of a 
spindly-legged little man with a pale 
face. The Parisian is far from ex- 
perieacing a feeling similar to that 
of the savage. 


Nothing is more amusing to the 
philosopher than to promenade in 
the gallery of Versailles. He has no 
favors to ask of the ministers nor 
of the officeholders. He goes to 
their audiences; he assists at the 
dinners of princes and princesses; he 
thoroughly enjoys the entrances, the 
bows, the servants, the butlers, and 
the solemnity of all this pleasant 
etiquette. He then recalls a few 
pages of Rabelais and laughs to him- 
self, for the human race is presented 
in, that book in the most diverting 
manner. He watches his highness, 
his lordship, and his eminence trot 
about pelemele with valets and 
pages while he, as a tranquil ob- 
server, has nothing to do but look on. 

Who would not give himself this 
rare pleasure three or four times a 
year? Is there a comedy in any lan- 
guage equal to that which is offered 
daily by “the Bull’s Eye’? But for- 
eigners will have to be told what the 
Bull’s Eye is. This is an antechamber 
which takes its name from an oval- 
shaped window. Here, like a great 
bird in a cage, is lodged a colossal, 


AT THE FURRIER’S 
le shops of Paris during the 


eighteenth century were the 
Europe. 


finest in 


broad-shouldered Swiss. He drinks, 
eats and sleeps in this antechamber ; 
he never goes out and the rest ot 
the chateau is unknown to him. A 
simple screea separates his bed and 
his table from the powers of this 
world, Twelve sonorous words em- 
bellish his mind and sufhce for his 
work: “Pass, gentlemen, pass. 
Gentlemen, the King! Retire. No 
one can enter, monseigneur.” And 
monseigneur departs without a word. 


Everyone salutes him; no one con- 
tradicts him; his voice drives clouds 
of couats, marquises and dukes fly- 
ing into the gallery. Speaking only 
in monosyllables he banishes princes 
and princesses. He is impressed by 
no subaltern dignity; he opens and 
closes the glass doors for the master. 
Everyone else in the world is equal 
in his eyes. When his voice resounds 
the scattered groups of courtiers 
gather together or break up; all eyes 
are fixed on that hand which turns 
the knob; motionless or in action its 
effect on all those who watch it is 
astonishing. On New Year’s Day 
gifts amounting to as much as five 
hundred lowis d’or are placed in this 
hand, for no one would dare to offer 
it so vile a metal as silver. 


In the eveniag a group of cour- 
tiers crosses to the Bull’s Eye and 
gathers before the closed door wait- 
ing for it to open a trifle. They are 
aspirants to the insignificant honor 
of supping with the master. One 
courtier pursued this favor for 
thirty-five years. Faithful every day 
of his life to this ungrateful door, 
he died seeking its favors without 
having seen it yawn to receive him. 
Each courtier flatters himself with 
a hope that is inextinguishable 
though it is often deceived. At the 
‘ad of two hours this door which is 
worshiped and implored with such 
respectful adoration is opened a lit- 
tle. An usher appears with a list in 
his hand and calls out seven or eight 
names, the fortunate names of those 
who are to be permitted to slip 
through the narrow and _ desired 
passageway. Then the usher sud- 
denly slams the door in the faces of 
the others who, pretending to 
reconcile themselves to this disgrace, 
depart with chagrin and despair in 
their hearts. 

The citizen of Paris says in all 
seriousness to his English’ friend: 
“What does your king amount to? 
You ought.to see ours; he lives at 


Versailles.” Isn’t that a superb 
chateau? Haye you anything to 
equal it? What grandeur, what 


brilliance, what magnificence! That 
throne covered with gold is all the 
work of Louis XIV; he spent nearly 
eight millions for the chateau and 
the gardens. He was a great king. 
The cost of the lead for the water 
coaduits alone amounted to twenty- 
two millions. Versailles is the most 
magnificent palace in the world. Our 
princes of the blood have a much 
more brilliant court than that of 
your English king.” 

He continues in this manner anda 
the Englishman, stupefied by such 
reasoning, does not kaow what to 
reply. 

The reigning queen has_ placed 
street lamps from Versailles to the 
barrier of La Conference so that you 
can leave the Bull’s Eye and go all 
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fhe way to the great thorcughfare 
of Vincennes on a lighted highway, 
that is to say a distance of five and 
a half leagues. No city ancient or 
modern has ever offered this kind 
of magtaificence. 

Versailles, which has a population 
of a hundred thousand souls, is 
growing considerably and becoming 
a very majestic city. Though it was 
a poor village a hundred and twenty 
years ago, its streets are now large 
and airy and one may walk through 
them almost all the time with dry 
feet. The inhabitants are convitaced 
that Versailles surpasses in beauty 
everything in the rest of Europe and 
that it is useless to travel to see in- 
ferior things. For this. reason they 
are unable to understand the whim 
of the nobleman who goes to visit 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Germany 
and Russia. They accuse him of be- 
ing an eccentric. 

At Versailles everyone glories in 
the work he does, and almost con- 
siders himself a member of the 
royal family, though he never so 
much as approaches the king’s shoes. 
A man who places a plate on a table 
is called a gentleman, the man who 
carries a mantle takes the title of 
equerry. No one dares to make the 
slightest encroachments on the duties 
of his neighbor. At a single dimner 
there are thirty or forty different 
positions to be filled. 

Under no circumstances can the 
hate of the people ever reach the 
monarch. This hatred has too many 
social groups to traverse. It at- 
taches itself to clerks, to special ad- 
ministrators, to office holders, to 
ministers of the second and third 
rank. To them are attributed the 
people’s misfortune. It is their duty 
to weaken any animosity which may 
exist. The people feel that the 
monarch could never hate them, that 
he wishes them well, and that he 
looks out for their happiness because 
it is in his interest to desire it and 
to find it. 


The Traffic Problem 


Look out for the vehicles! The 
doctor in his black clothes is pass- 
ing by in his carriage, the dancing 
master in a cabriolet and the fenc- 
ing master in a drag while the prince 
is racing six horses at top speed 
as though he were in the opea coun- 
try. A humble sedan-chair bearing 
a woman with the vapors who would 
faint if she rode in a high coach 
slips between two carriages and es- 
capes as by a miracle. Young men 
on horseback riding eagerly toward 
the ramparts become irritated be- 
cause the closely packed crowd which 
they are bespattering slightly impedes 
their precipitous progress. Carriages 
and cavalcades cause a number of 
accidents for which the police mani- 
fest the most perfect indifference. 

I saw the catastrophe of the 28th 
of May, 1770, caused by the crowd 
of carriages which obstructed the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SERVICE FOR MEMBERS 


The Summer months were a busy period 
for our information Bureau. During that 
time hundreds of inquiries from our mem- 
bers were answered and a wide variety of 
descriptive booklets were sent out. The 
beginning of Autumn seems to indicate 
that there will be a comparatively slight 
decrease in travel. At present many 
queries are reaching us from members 
who are planning late Fall trips. If there 
are any members who have not taken ad- 
vantage of our Information Bureau let this 
paragraph serve as a reminder for them 
not to hesitate to do so. We will gladly 
send any booklets we have in our files to 
any member who states definitely the 
places to which he intends to go. That 
this service is greatly appreciated is in- 
dicated by the large number of letters of 
thanks which come to us. 


MOTOR TOURING 


If you are planning a motor trip this 
Fall don’t hesitate to write and ask for 
specific information. Our motoring mem- 
bers can secure from us maps of the terri- 
tory they propose to cover with the best 
routes clearly marked upon them. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


Travelers who are interested in the new 
Europe described by Robert Allerton 
Parker in this issue of TRAVEL may be 
interested in two excellent volumes re- 
cently published in this country by Payson 
and Clark—“Towards a New Architec- 
ture, Ae byalee = Conbusicim ands New 
Dimensions,” by Paul T. Frankl. 

The first of these books, though it was 
written primarily for architects, contains 
much to interest the layman who is watch- 
ing the changes taking place in modern 
European cities. Le Corbusier’s ideas are 
startlingly original and to many they may 
be somewhat shocking. However, his 
book is filled with stimulating sugges- 
tions about the new urbanism, mass pro- 
duction houses, and the city of the future. 

Mr. Frankl’s volume concerns itself 
primarily with the recent revolution in the 
decorative arts. What is taking place 
both in Europe and America is beautifully 
set forth in half-tone illustrations and in 
Mr. Frankl’s illuminating text. 


THE ISLES OF FABLED ATLANTIS 


When the western continent has been 
left 2,246 miles behind, the steamship en- 
ters the waters about the enchanting 
Azores. Floating like little fairylands 
amid the last swellings of the Gulf 
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Stream, delighting the eye with their vine- 
yards and grain fields, their little coast- 
dotted homes of primrose, yellow and 
white, they easily please the fancy that 
they are all that remains of the fabled 
isles of Atlantis. The guide books will 
tell you who discovered them, who owns 
them, and who lives there, but when you 
return home again you will know more 
than guide books ever printed—summits 
against the blue, lakes amid the green, cot- 
tages amid the grey-white pathways along 
the shores, orange and lemon groves, pine- 
apple and grape lands with here and there 
a windmiil to harness the breeze. The 
tourist who fails to see the Azores on his 
way to Europe is like a man who climbs 
over a side fence to a beautiful estate in- 
stead of entering at the front gate where 
gardens of alluring enchantment have 
been laid to welcome him. For the Azores 
are really little bits of Europe flung out 
to sea to lure the attention of passing 
travelers to the beauty of the Continent. 


THE RHINEGOLD EXPRESS 


The Rhinegold Express which runs 
through the Rhine Valley from Holland 
to Switzerland is one of the finest train 
services of Europe. It is the last word 
in the luxury of travel. As there is a 
kitchen car to every two coaches, the 
passengers are served their meals in the 
passenger coaches, making unnecessary 
the toilsome journey to the dining car. 
The coaches are painted a bright violet 
with window frames in cream, and with 
roofs of silver grey. Revolving arm- 
chairs have taken the place of the stiff 
seats, and the interior decorations are the 
work of leading German artists. The 
passenger is at liberty to choose the room 
that pleases him best.,. The additional fare 
for all this comfort is only three marks 
or seventy-two cents in first class, and 
but two marks or forty-eight cents in the 
second class. It is a daytime trip, and it 
is the best way to see the beautiful Rhine 
landscape. 


RHEIMS RESTORED 


Rheims is again resplendent with most 
of its pre-war glory. Rheims is now re- 
constructed. In ten years the city that 
was shattered with shells has been rebuilt. 
More than ten thousand battered and 
wrecked homes are again whole, and the 
cathedral, one of the finest thirteenth cen- 
tury Gothic structures in Europe, again 
recalls the days of its medieval grandeur 
when the Kings of France were crowned 
within its walls, not the least of whom 
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was Charles VII, who owed so much ¥ 
Joan of Arc. a 
To this old city tourists have wandere 
for years, so beautiful has been its appee 
Situated in a vineclad region with flowe 
flanked walls, it has appealed to all 
have loved the real France which is 
often missed in the larger city of Part 
Here was born Colbert, Gobelin ar 
Linquet, and here Clovis was baptized 
the twelfth century. If history does n@ 
lure you its famous wines and confection 
its many ancient mansions and fountair 
will make your days there delightful. 


COURTESY IN ECUADOR 
The American Motorist, official publi} 
cation of the American Automobile A: 
sociation, finds a refreshing contrast bee 
tween the manners of the traffic officers 
in Quito, Ecuador, and their counterpart, 
in many American cities. It says: H 
“In Quito, Ecuador, the traffic copey 
when stopping one stream of automobile 
to let another pass, invariably bow to th 
motorists thus temporarily halted, and sav 
suavely: ‘With your permission, ladie 
and gentlemen.’ 4 
“Does anybody doubt that this is a dis 
tinct contribution to the beauty of life 
It is a constant reminder of the char 
of courtesy. It demonstrates that polite 
ness is always possible. If a traffic co. 
has time for good manners, what excus 
is there for anybody to be rude, on th 
road or anywhere else?” 
' 


TRAVEL FACTS 


The oldest and smallest republic in th’ 
world is San Marino, fourteen miles fror) 
Rimini, Italy, so inaccessible on its hil) 
top that it is often hidden in the clouds. — 

In steamship terminology a gale, «| 
storm and a hurricane are not the sam‘ 
thing. A gale blows 60 miles, a stor. : 
70 miles and a hurricane 80 miles ar 
hour. | 

The first known, record of a ship is or 
an Egyptian monument, 4,000 years old! 
It was propelled by forty oars. i 

Of passports issued by the United 
States for travelers to Europe, it is founc) 
that 39% are issued to pleasure travelers) 
21% to business travelers and 40% mis. 
cellaneous. : 

The tourist who takes his automobile 
to Europe with him, can now arrange tc 
have it ready for him at the time he 
lands, with his tank fillea and licenses pro. 
cured, 

The steamships now in the trans 
atlantic tourist traffic touch at fifty ports 
of Europe. 
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The Nile 1s Africa’s Sreatest river and | 


one of the world’s longest. Ancient cities 
animate its colorful banks. Our own 
yj Nile Steamers and Dahabeahs are the 
foremost, the most comfortable and most 
j luxurious means of all Egyptian naviga~. 


tion. Regular sailings from Cairo to the 


First and Second Cataracts. 
begin November Te 
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Cruising in the Cradle of Civilization 
on the new M.S. ST. LOUIS 


Haven’t you always wanted to visit Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Land, to cruise through 
the beautiful Bosphorus and the Golden 
Horn with the domes and minarets of Con- 
stantinople glimmering in the distance—to 
glide silently through the blue waters of the 
lovely Dalmatian coast—to set foot on the 
very spot where the gods of Olympus held 
sway? ~ 

The luxurious new motorship ST. LOUIS 
sails from New York January 31st for the 
Mediterranean and the ancient lands of its 
historic shores. Rates $900 and up, includ- 
ing a great program of shore excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LIN 
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New York i, ' @ af 


Branches in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco,Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, 
or local tourist agents 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL. 


From your first glimpse .. . 


of the glorious Cape in the pink glow of the morning sun, 
the golden floodlight of noon or the silver radiance of 
moonlight, until you bid a fond farewell to 


SoutTH AFRICA: 


you will be charmed, mystified, 
and thrilled. 


It is a land of strange contrasts and 
inspiring places of romance, mystery 
and beauty. A land of invigorating 
climate wherein age renews its youth. 
When you have seen South Africa 
you have travelled and not until then. 


Visit this 
All Year Round Travel Paradise 


You travel comfortably, rest in mod- 
ern hotels, enjoy up-to-date theatres, 
and also see things that can be found 
in no other place in the world. 


Be sure to enjoy 


The Great Diamond Mines 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Thousand Hills’ Valley 
Kruger Big Game Preserve 


Before you plan your next trip be 
sure to write for Booklet TH4 and 
fully illustrated travel literature to 


Soutu AFRICAN GOVERNMENT BuREAU 
New York City 


11 Broadway 


Thirty Blue-Golden 
Days to Barbaric 
Morocco, Southern Spain, 


Algeria, Tunisia, Historic 


Italy, the Riviera 


Take the South Atlantic route 
to sunshine on the“ France”, 
leaving New York January 
3rd, February 7th or March 
14th! cw See the Canaries, 
Casablanca, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Palermo, Naples, 
Monaco and Marseilles. c~ 
Stopover privileges permit 
Seaman on Spain... Italy 
. France... North Africa... 
or Egypt, within the original 
month...or, passengers may 
stay ashore as long as they 
like and pick up the “France” 
on her following trip or re- 
turn via Havre on “Ile de 
France” or “Paris”. ~~ An 
unusually elastic itinerary, the 
pleasantest route, a famous 
chef... consequently, an in- 
teresting crowd. 
Shore excursions and optional tours 
managed by En Route Service, Inc.; 
Thos. Cook & Son; American Express Co. 
Fastest service to Plymouth, 
England, maintained by the 
“Tle de France”, “Paris” and 
“France”...afew hours later, 
Le Havre, a covered pier, a 


boat-train ...3 hours... Paris! 


eo Srench Line e 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City 


Glimpses of Eighteenth Century Paris 
(Continued from page 39) 


one thoroughfare open to the 
prodigious multitude of people 
crowding to the paltry illumination 
of the boulevards. I just missed los- 
ing my life. Twelve or fifteen peo- 
ple perished that day or later from 
the results of that frightful jam. Oa 
three different occasions J have been 
thrown to the pavement and neariy 
crushed beneath carriage wheels. 
Therefore 1 feel somewhat entitled 
to condemn the barbarous excess of 
vehicles. 

Despite ‘the daily protestations 
this evil has not been checked. The 
threatening wheels which proudly 
bear the wealthy people move no 
less rapidly over a pavement stained 
with the blood of the victims who 
expire in torture while they await a 
reform that will never come, be- 
cause the members of the govern- 
ment ride in carriages and conse- 
quently disregard the complaints of 
the pedestrians. 

The lack of sidewalks makes al- 
most all the streets dangerous. When 
a man with some influence is sick 
manure is spread before his doorway 
to deaden the noise of the vehicles; 
at that time the pedestrian must be 
particularly careful. 

When a coachman has moulded 
you alive, the commissary who in- 
vestigates the accident inquires 
whether you were run over by the 
large or the small wheel. The coach- 
man is only responsible for the small 
wheels of his carriage and if you die 
beneath the large wheels there is 
no financial compensation for your 
heirs. ‘There is a scale of prices 
for arms, legs and thighs and the 
sum is fixed in advance. 

What can be done about it? Pay 
careful attention to the cry: “Look 
out! Look out!’ But the servants 
of our young Phaetons are seated 
behind their cabriolet and are told 


to cry warning. The owner runs 
you down, then the valet shouts 
himself hoarse. Let anyone pick 


himself up who can. 


The Miulliner 


a millimer’s 
gravity when she is arranging puffs 


Nothing can equal 
and increasing the value of gauze 
and flowers a hundredfold. Every 
week witnesses the birth of a new 
style in hats, and the money ex- 
pended on millinery today exceeds 
that spent for food and for equi- 
pages. The fashion laws for the uni- 
verse are promulgated from Paris 
by the resourceful inventresses of 
that city. A famous doll, a pre- 


cious manikin bedecked with the 
newest fashions, passes every month 
from Paris to London to serve as 
an inspirational model, and from 
London it goes to spread its charms 
throughout Europe. It travels to the 
north and to the south; it penetrates 
St. Petersburg and Constantinople. 
All nations, humble observers of the 
taste of the Rue Saint-Honoré, copy 
the plait made by a French hand. 
Millinery is a very widespread 
branch of commerce, but only the 
fecund genius of the French can give 
an original appearance to the most 
commonplace things. It is useless 


for neighboriag nations to try to 
imitate us; the glory of this delicate 
taste will always be our peculiar dis- 
tinction. No one will ever dream 
of disputing this incontestable su- 
periority. 

I knew a stranger who would not 
believe in the “doll of the Rue Saint- 
Honoré” which is regularly sent 
to the north to carry the model of 
the latest coiffure, while a second 
edition of the same doll goes to 
the depths of Italy and from there 
makes its way into the seraglio. I 
took this incredulous fellow to the 
famous shop; he saw the doll with 
his own eyes; he touched it; and in 
touching it he still seemed to doubt, 
so utterly incredible did it seem to 
him! 


The True Parisian 


Paris has always been profoundly 
indifferent to its political position. 
It has permitted its kings to do 
everything they wished to do. Never 
completely subjected and never free, 
the Parisians have scarcely ever 
beea more mutinous than school 
boys. They repulse cannons with 
a satiric song; they restrain the 
royal power with a sally of epi- 
grams; they chastise their monarch 
with silence or absolve him with 
applause, begrudging him the wive/ 
le roi if they are discontented or 
recompensing him with acclamations. 


The Parisian seems to have di- 
vined by instinct that a trifling in- 
crease in liberty is not worth the 
cost of continuous thought and ef- 
fort. He keeps no record of his 
suffering; yesterday’s unhappiness 
is promptly forgotten; and it might 
be said that he has sufficient con- 
fidence in himself not to fear a too 
absolute despotism. He has devel- 
oped a _ great deal of patience, 
strength and courage in the latest 
struggle between the throne and the 
laws; beleaguered cities have had 
less bravery and steadfastness. 
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general, the Parisian is gentle, 
»rous, polite and easily influ- 
‘d; but his levity must not be 
(readily mistaken for weakness; 
sis somewhat inclined to permit 
jself to be deceived, but I think 
ow him well enough to affirm 
if he were pushed to the limit 
ould become inyincibly obstinate. 


English in the fifteenth century; 
that in the same century Marlbor- 
ough forced the lines of Villars near 
Bouchain and opened up a highway 
to the capital and that only the 
happy outcome of a battle preserved 
the headquarters of sovereignty. 
The Parisian knows no more about 
London than he knows about Peking. 


(us not forget the League and 
'Fronde. So long as his hard- 
ms are not insupportable, he will 
{ avenge himself with couplets 
/ witticisms; he will not make 
p:ches in public places, but he will 
cipensate himself amply in the 
racy of his houses. 


oe 


| aris lives in ignorance of the his- 
ccal facts which are most worth 
«sideration. This city has for- 
iten that it was controlled by the 


_ The Romance of Pearl Culture in Japan 
f (Continued from page 17) 


d7!” said Mr. Mikimoto in grave just where the “frost line” for pearls 


cigratulation. He picked up the ran. There was no doubt in our 
te pearls, eyed them appraisingly, minds that water warm enough 
$1 told me that three were of per- could be fowad, but there were 


many other conditions to be con- 
sidered; its depth, protection from 
storms, the marine life prevailing 
there, the very composition of the 
water itself. 

I am not permitted to say, for ob- 
vious reasons, what part ot the coast 
was visited, nor the precise result 
obtained. But I can tell without 
violating any confidence of a singu- 
lar and illuminating incident which 
occurred. 

A scientist of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, armed with a formidable array 
of instruments tor determining with 
precision the temperature ot the 
water at various depths, its char- 
acter and the nature of the sea- 
bottom, went out in a boat to make 


{ments at the Mikimoto shop on 
ig Ginza in Tokio.. 
Although I preferred to keep my 
rls in their natural state, and still 
tye them unmounted, I visited the 
welry shop in Tokio later, and 
rveled at the beauty of its dis- 
ay. In a window I saw a string 
+ one hundred perfectly matched 
wels, all from the Mikimoto cul- 
re station, and noted that the price 
¢ read thirty-thousand yen—about 
5,000. And there I saw the half- 
illion-dollar “Pagoda of Pearls,” 
odeled by superb craftsmanship 


fter the Honjiji at Nara. This was his tests. Mr. Mikimoto stood a 
hibited publicly for the first time ™oment on the shore, watching him 
the Sesquicentennial in Phila- ‘™passively. Then, with an im- 
pulsiveness rare in his race, he 


Iphia, and comprises nearly fifty 
ousand jewels. Its crowning orna- 
ent is a pearl weighing 260 graras, 
thaps the fourth or fifth largest 
1 the world. Now it is the envy 


waded out into the water, stooped 
aad scooped up water in his cupped 
hands, tasting it. 


Mr. Mikimoto could tell with his 


nd admiration of those who visit tongue whether that water was 
his unique Tokio shop. It stands suited to the growth of pearl 
hree and a half feet high, a lustrous oysters! 


And as I watched this learned and 
patient Japanese wade back up the 


nd radiant testimonial to the only 
earl-culture industry in the world. 


But Japan, as I have said, may not sandy slope to dry land, and re- 
ontinue to make a moaopoly of its flected on his labors, covering the 
earl culture. Not long after J] re- span of a generation, before he 


urned to the United States the elder 
fikimoto, inventor of the process, 
jas a visitor here; and at the invita- 
of Government officials he 
Weled to Florida to learn whether 
Onditions there would justify the 
Stablishment of a culture station in 
Western world. 
Officials of the Department of 
ommerce and the Bureau of Fish- 
és were so much interested that 
ly accompanied Mr. Mikimoto, 
nd I went along through my in- 
rest in the successful expansion of 
merican technology. Before we set 
f a meterological study of the 
tida coast was made to determine 


brought to flower a unique and in- 
teresting industry, another scene, as 
though by the “cut-back” in a mo- 
tion picture, came between us. 1 
stood on a winding pathway beneath 
nodding cryptomeria trees and looked 
over the panorama of a sparkling 
bay. Islands mantled with vivid 
foliage dotted the water, and beyond 
them were rafts, lashed together aad 
regimented like platoons of soldiers. 
There, secure and happy amid the 
fringes of the encircling hills, two 
hundred diving girls busied them- 
selves in and out of the sea, in and 
out, their bronze bodies flashing in 
the sunlight. 
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Bulgaria’s Singing Countryside 


(Continued from page 25) 


side of us through the snow-covered 
alleys of their village as though we 
were the harbingers of all the good 
things that they expected for the 
holiday. 

In the same village square where 
the gousla boy had sung, right in 
front of the gray church building 
and the white schoolhouse, gathered 
around an enormous bonfire were 
some hundred young people rehears- 
ing Christmas songs which they later 
sang on their visits to the houses. 

Our hostess and the other women 
in the house, with sleeves rolled up 
to their elbows, hands all bespat- 
tered with dough and aprons and 
headkerchiefs bepowdered with flour, 
buzzed around the house. They 
baked hearth-cakes, buns, fritters, 
pastries; cooked half a dozen dif- 
ferent dishes, from broth to 
giuvetch, the aroma of all of which 
exuded from the kitchen and filled 
not only the house but the court- 
yard as well. 

In one of the largest hearth-cakes, 
called bogovina, from Bog, meaning 
God, they placed a coin and some 
other symbols to which are attri- 
buted fortunes and auguries. He 
who finds the coin or one of the 
other symbols is a lucky person 
throughout the year and hopes for 
the particular blessings which they 
signify. 

Cabbage leaves, stuffed with rice 
and raisins, plain uncooked sour 
cabbage, beans, boiled wheat, com- 
pote of prunes, apples, pears, wal- 
nuts and honey were among the 
variety of edibles which overfilled 
the large circular table on Christmas 
day. But what attracted my atten- 
tion and aroused my curiosity was 
the straw spread under the table 
and a bag of money placed upon it. 
The good host explained that the 
straw, taken from three barns, is 
supposed to represent the bedding 
upon which Jesus Christ was born. 
It is kept until St. George’s Day, 
which comes a week after Easter, 
and then at night un the eve of the 
holiday it is lit up on some high 
peak so that its light may reach 
far and wide, for as far as this 
light reaches the crops will be safe 
from hailstorms. 

From this same straw, on Christ- 
mas day, the villagers make knots on 
the branches of the fruit trees in 
order that they may bear a greater 
abundance of fruit; likewise they 
put some in the hen nests so that 
the hens may lay more eggs. The 
seeds of the millet, placed at the 
table, are in honor of the poultry; 
in the money-bag are supposed to 
rest the welfare and prosperity of 
the family itself. 

While the family eats the Christ- 
mas dinner no one rises from the 
table. In case one does, through a 
mistake, it is believed that the eggs 
won't hatch. When they are through 
eating the entire family rises to- 
gether. Those who ordinarily do 
the plowing jump up a few times 
so that the crops may grow tall. 

Finally the crumbs from the table 
are gathered carefullv and kept until 
threshing time. When the first 
wagon-load of sheaves comes to the 


thrashing lot these crumbs, saved 
from the Christmas table, together 
with a kettle of water and an egg, 
are spilled under the wagon and the 
following benedictory words are pro- 
nounced: “As these crumbs, this 
water and this egg are spilled, so 
may the grain spill itself!” 

Threshing and harvesting in Bul- 
garia are done still in a primitive 
way, though here and there one 
sees threshing and harvesting ma- 
chines helping the peasant in his 
life-long devotion to the soil. Har- 
vest time is one of the most beau- 
tiful seasons in the country. The 
fields echo with the resonant voices 
of hundreds of harvesting maids. 
They come to the fields early in the 
morning, long before the sun casts 
its golden fire upon the ripening 
crops. And though they labor for 
hours, with only brief pauses for 
rest, their songs and cries show no 
traces of fatigue. 

The peasant woman of Bulgaria, 
like most Balkan women of the rural 
districts, is a hard-working person. 
Labor is heavy for her, particularly 
in the summer, but she has learned 
to make sport of it. She sings when 
she washes clothes at the stream; 
she sings when she hoes in the corn- 
field; she sings when harvesting the 
wheat and the rye. 

Bulgarian peasants do not possess 
large tracts of land. The fields are 
divided into small patches, with 
weedy hedges separating them. A 
peasant may Own as many as twenty 
pieces of land scattered through the 
domain of the village. Since these 
small possessions are sown with dif- 
ferent crops, which ripen at differ- 
ent times, the fields are beautiful at 
harvest time. Separately they look 
like ribbons of different colors; to- 
gether, like a giant color-card show- 
ing large samples of green, gray, 
yellow and other shades. 

Where the ribbon 1s yellow, which 
means that the crops have matured, 
peasant women, their heads wrapped 
in kerchiefs, bend before the stalks 
as if in worship and prayer. But 
they only harvest; their flashing 
sickles swing along the ground and 
the heavy-topped stems are garn- 
ered into their deft hands. 

As the harvesters gradually cut 
their way through the ribbon, they 
leave behind them small piles ot 
wheat-stalks, whose ears are studded 
with grains. Men gather these and, 
with cords twisted out of straw, bind 
them into sheaves. 

Within a few days after these 
sheaves are bound, carefully loaded 
on carts drawn by oxen or buffaloes, 
and hauled to the threshing lots in 
the villages. Here they are unloaded 
and spread thickly around the 
threshing posts. One or two horses, 
whipped on by a man or a woman, 
begin wading through the straw, 
winding and unwinding the rope 
which is tied to their necks and the 
threshing post. As the horses gallop 
through, scrambling and cutting the 
straw into pieces, the grain shoots 
from their metallic hoofs. 

Thus, slowly, laboriously, pa- 
tiently, the peasants fill the granaries 
for the winter months. 
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Wonderlands Beneath the Sea 


(Continued from page 37) 


TAKING SUBMARINE MOVIES 


Submarine motion picture photography is a complicated 
and difficult task. The camera, containing one hundred 
feet of film, and protected by a brass, water-tight case, 


is lowered to the operator. 


After the film is exhausted, 


the camera must be raised and refilled. Despite these 
difficulties, the Haitian expedition secured twelve hun- 
dred feet of film recording marine life on the coral 


reefs. 
life helped me not at all. It was  parition changed appallingly, and 
floating in mid-water, oval in shape, heavy, shaggy eyebrows appeared,— 
surrounded by a band of waving fin, eyebrows meeting in  mid-brow, 
while hanging down in front were where yet there was no brow,— 


two strange appendages. I left my 
clump of sponges, slowly gathered 
up the cotton cloud and crept after 
this phantom. I gained on it, and 
saw two large eyes. Then it shifted 
its backward progress, swerving 
about a branch of coral and, from 
the side, my monster became the 
foreshortened body of a great squid. 
With the magic of sea things, he 
was floating gently in mid-space, 
keeping just out of reach of my 
itching palms, and scarleting and 
palliding as nothing can in the world 
but a squid. I stood upright and 
looked down. All his arms stretched 
out for an instant in my direction, 
and out of the transparency of the 
waving fin there slowly grew two 
more eyes, eyes more terrible than 
his real staring orbs, because of their 
very unreality and brilliance. They 
seemed to gaze stolidly, unemotion- 
ally at me, until suddenly the ap- 


scowling straight, unblinkingly. The 
lids and pupils—all were clear and 
distinct. After they had looked at 
me for a space of time, which might 
have been a second or a week, they 
gradually faded away,—no whit un- 
like Alice’s cat, and the tail fin of 
the squid showed again, white and 
unmarked. 

“T pursued some way further, until 
the path was too becoraled and sea- 
urchined for careless walking, and 
then I returned to my sponges. The 
cotton had worked partly out, the 
loose ends floating and drifting, and 
the chimney simile was heightened 
by this flaring smoke pouring down 
current from the mouths. This time 
I allowed nothing to interfere with 
my securing of the colony and 
started back for the boat. 

“The way was obscured and the 
ladder had vanished from sight, so 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Wonderlands Beneath the Sea 
(Continued from page 45) 


I looked for the floating hose by 
which to set my return course. With- 
out warning there fell at my feet 
a good-sized anchor and, looking 
up, I saw the keel of the schooner’s 
big jolly-boat. I knew of no rea- 
son why this should have followed 
us, and so prepared for a return 
signal along the hose. None came, 
so I went on and stumbled over an- 
other beautiful clump of sponges. 
No landscape gardener could have 
improved on the exquisite combina- 
tion of colors and forms. There 
was a semicircular border of stone- 
grey, soft-spined sponges, while 
within there rose three beautifully 
moulded vases, two tall and sym- 
metrical, one shorter and gracefully 
bent, of the sheerest violet, the 
sponge tissue frosted over with a 
delicate mist of shining crystals. Two 
of the grey tubes had variegated 
flower worms blossoming in them— 
like glorious lilies in drab flower- 
pots, but while in the latter case we 


have living plant and dead clay, here 
it was animal and animal. 

“As I was following back my 
meandering hose, a tall human form 
passed over my head, swimming 
swiftly from one boat to another. 
With its head out of sight above the 
surface it offered insuperable dif- 
ficulties to identification. Suddenly 
its face appeared below water and I 
recognized Dr. Alexander Wetmore, 
the head of the National Museum. I 
hastened up the ladder, for he had 
come at my invitation and I knew 
he was anxious to use the helmet, 
and to get at least a glimpse of this 
under-water world which is such an 
old story to penguins and ouzels.” 


It is obvious from these _ para- 
graphs that the man who wrote 
“Jungle Peace,’ “Galapagos” and 


“The Arcturus Adventure” has not 
lost his descriptive skill. To these 
volumes “Beneath Tropic Seas” is a 
worthy companion. 


Creating a New Europe 
(Continued from page 12) 


traditional style, the lightness ot 
construction, all combine to create 
an impression of security and ef- 
ficiency—to obliterate whatever lit- 
tle lurking fears you may still har- 
bor concerning the practicability of 
air travel. The landing — stations 
seem to possess the same type of 
construction as the best airplanes 
themselves. 

Berlin is indeed rich in_ the 
monuments of the ‘new spirit, prin- 
cipally because such architects as 
Erich Mendelsohn and Hans Poelzig 
have been given a free hand there. 
At Potsdam, you will find the cele- 
brated Einstein Tower, designed and 
erected by Herr Mendelsohn in 
honor of and for the use of the 
world-famous champion of relativity. 

A romantic conception is this ob- 
servatory, which to the eyes of the 
irreverent might house some new 
invented sport for the Coney Islands 
of the world. “It reminds me of 
Gilbert’s ‘Elliptical billiard ball!” 
exclaimed one young American lady 
on her visit to this strange tower 
which might not 
house some alchemist of the Middle 
Ages. 

Darmstadt has long beea reputed 
to be the cradle of the modern move- 
ment in Germany. It is still a leader 
in modernism, especially since her 
recent housing exhibition in which 
the leaders of all countries of the 
continent were given free scope. 
Stuttgart has developed a new mod- 
ernism of its own, which has been 
inspired obviously by the ideas of 
Le Corbusier. 

Crossing over to Austria, we dis- 
cover that Vienna, since the war, has 
been chiefly concerned with the 
housing problem and the construc- 
tion of tenement buildings. This 
seemingly uninteresting and even 
humble task has been converted into 
veritable victories by such architects 


inappropriately: 


as Josef Hoffmann, Siegfried Theiss, 
Hans Jaksch and not a few others. 

The most interesting aspects of 
these new apartment houses or tene- 
ments—especially those in _ the 
Quarinplatz—are to be discovered by 
entering the spacious courtyards 
which seem to be an inevitable fea- 
ture of this type of Viennese archi- 
tecture. There you find interesting 
variations and picturesquely unex- 
pected features—occasionally a gar- 
den fountain, mural decoration in 
the new maner, or flower-laden 
balconies. 

But the traveler set on the dis- 
covery of the Europe of the twen- 
tieth century instead of that of the 
past need not go farther afield than 
Holland itself to meet “modernism” 
in its most concentrated form. For 
some reason I have not yet been 
able satisfactorily to find out, the 
architects of Holland have been the 
most ardent champions of modern- 
ism on the continent. Long before 
his merits were recognized in this 
country they accepted the ideas of 
our American architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and his influence may be 
detected in some of the earlier 
twentieth century building in the 
Netherlands. That type of building 
strikes the layman as a sort of hori- 
zontal piling up of layer upon layer 
with little or no thought of vertical 
lines or fagades, a buildiug indeed 
from within out. The Wright dis- 
ciples do not indulge much in flat or 
solid surfaces, nor in the cubistic 
or shoe-box style of architecture. 

Visitors to the Olympic games 
this summer who took the time to 
investigate—and how little time, 
after all, that was—must have no- 
ticed how well the new in Holland 
fits in with the old. It retains its 
essentially Dutch character, despite 
all its vaunted modernity. This is 
as true for that notable group of 
workingmen’s houses on the Spaarn- 
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dammerburt in Amsterdam; or the 
tenements of the Amstellaan, as for 
the garden city designed by Mynheer 
Dudok, with its schools, churches and 
dwellings. 


Of the Hague, Amsterdam, and 
most of the Dutch cities, it may be 
said that most of the new building 
done since 1910 has been modernistic 
in spirit. This unity of endeavor 
has resulted in the gradually crystalli- 
zation of a distinct school of archi- 
tecture. Modest and sober as this is, 
it is none the less interesting in il- 
lustrating the steps by which a 
distinctly contemporary style of 
architecture has liberated itself from 
the domination of the past. 


One of the mysteries of this new 
style which the eye of the observant 
traveler cannot escape wherever he 
happens to go on the continent is 
how, despite its challenging and 
often impudent newness, it reflects 
local or nationalistic characteristics. 
It may be inspired by the ideals of 
Frank Lloyd Wright or be rooted in 
the intransigeant theories of Le 
Corbusier, but fundamentally it re- 
mains Dutch, Swedish, Austrian or 
German in spirit. 

People must be surfeited with 
modernity, declared Thomas Love 
Peacock, before they can begin to 
take any interest in antiquity. This 
may explain why so many Americans 
wadertake their annual pilgrimages 
in search of the old world. But this 
new Europe which is emerging so 
swiftly out of the ruins of the old 
seems to indicate that people who 
have grown up in an atmosphere 
dominated by the past, who have 
been nurtured, so to speak, on ruins 
and romance, are turning their hopes 
eagerly toward the creation of the 
future. Without doubt they are 
proud of all the mildewed reminders 
of the ancient glories of their coun- 
tries; but men, they tell you, cannot 
live on antiquities alone. A century 
of air-travel, rapid transit, radio, and 
the conquest of space, demands an 
architecture of its own, and we are 
wasting neither time nor energy 
in supplying it. Study the monu- 
ments of our past greatness, they 
seem to warn the traveler, but in 
so doing do not neglect these sig- 
nificant landmarks of this ‘new 
Europe we are now so busily creat- 
ing! 
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This Winter, cruise the 
Spanish Main—go down to 
the sea in the good ship 
Reliance, with her jolly 
band of Pleasure Pirates— 
sink dull care to the bot- 
tom of the briny deep—find 
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To Kal’ 


By the New Luxurious 
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Sept. 29—Nov. 3—Dec. 8 
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Oct. 13—Nov. 17—Jan. 5 


Gibraltar—Naples—Genoa 


OTH these liners are 

the last word in ocean- 

going magnificence and 
offer the utmost in refine- 
ments to satisfy the dis- 
criminating tastes of that 
exclusive clientele which 
has learned to accept Lloyd 
Sabaudo service as the high- 
est standard of Trans-Atlan- 
tic travel comfort. 
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The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
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Fatal Sirens of the East 
(Continued from page 32) 


ladies and other Asiang included in 
their circle wear glorified replicas 
of the native dress on this night and 
many Spanish residents also com- 
pliment their hostesses by appearing 
in similar costumes adorned with 
wonderful jewels—diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies all the lovelier 
in their old-fashioned Spanish set- 
tings. There are many mestiza vari- 
ations to the Malay type at this 
Christmas ball—Spanish mestizas 
with umbre-shadowed magnolia skins 
and delicate emotional features; cus- 
tard-colored Chinese mestizas, oval- 
faced, calm, polished; inscrutable- 
eyed Japanese mestizas with mask- 
like facial contours and small un- 
smiling mouths. But whatever the 
intermixture, these Asians present, 
en masse, a perfectly balanced racial 
harmony. They are the human prod- 
ucts of that Hell by day and Heaven 
by night that is Luzon. 

The Occidental, wilted and pasty- 
faced even on this winter night with 
the mercury almost down to one 
hundred, looks on in wonder at 
these Asian dancers. The well-set- 
up dapper brown men in their white 
monkey jackets, black trousers and 
pumps and the women in their fairy- 
like dresses look as cool as dancers 
at an ice carnival. Not even the 
stirring steps of the Rigadon, the 
dance of Provence adopted by the 
Filipino as his own, wilts a collar 
or disarranges the Velasquez-rigidity 
of an onyx coiffure. At Cinderella’s 
hour, hosts and guests desert the 
ball. A long line of motors file be- 
neath the low-hanging stars to the 
old Cathedral in the walled city for 
midnight mass. As mantilla-covered 
heads bow and fans flutter Tike 
angels’ wings, the joyous proclama- 
tion of the birth in Bethlehem welds 
East and West. A common faith 
binds more closely than a similar 
climate. 

The Spanish sefiorita must not be 
omitted in Manila. Although she is 
not Oriental in origin she is usually 
native-born, also she is often beau- 
tiful. At the time I lived in Manila 
there was a Spanish girl more beau- 
tiful than any other woman in all 
the Orient, or in all the world for 


that matter, according to her 
idolaters. She radiated beauty, 
radioed it to every vessel on the 


Pacific. Her refusal of navy officers 
amounted to an international affront. 


My first sight of this Andalusian 
Helen gave the chance of putting 
her beauty to the acid test of femi- 
nine scrutiny as she rested in a 
whiff of a bathing suit on the sands 
of Passy beach beneath a moon as 
big as a circus hoop—Venus on a 
silver platter. I looked her up and 
down and all around, with the feline 
eagerness of my abominable sex in 
search of something 
There was nothing! Even Ziegfeld, 
that meticulous appraiser of beauty, 
would have handed her the apple. 
Perfect hands and feet were attached 
to round, smooth wrists and ankles. 
Arms and legs were flawless. She 
was not too fat anywhere. Her 
luxuriant dark hair curled, but not 
too much, nor were her big soft eyes 
the least bit too prominent, as Span- 
ish eyes often are—brows, lashes, 


to pick Vonn - 


nose, mouth, all perfection in the 
perfect oval of her ivory face. Sup- 
ple as a tigress and screnely lovely 
as a magnolia was this girl, happily 
christened Luz, which is the Spanish 
word for light. She married eventu- 
ally, of course, and departed from 
Manila, leaving a string of younger 
sisters to bear the contumely of 
comparison. 


The woman of India is not in- 
tellectually clever, not learned. Her 
religion and her social system have 
not allowed her to be, but concen- 
tration on her particular vocation 
has made her past mistress of the 
secrets of sex attraction. Essentially, 
hers is the fawning, abject passion 
of the female animal, but poetic 
imagery veils cave instincts and the 
beautiful body in which the fires of 
emotion are enshrined is made a 
temple for love’s delight. However, 
I must hasten to explain that she is 
not a wanton. 


A social régime that exacted sut- 
tee not so very long ago of its 
widows and even today demands that 
the poor creatures shall have their 
heads shaved, smear the ashes of 
incinerated husbands on their brows 
and never even look at a man, does 
not encourage polyandry. The Indian 
girl is monogamous. She concen- 
trates her century-cultivated fervor 


on one love—which makes her all 
the more dangerous. 
“Sahib, aie Sahib, Sahib aie 


Sahib.” The call came softly through 
the tea-flowering warmth of the In- 
dian night as we sat, my English 
friend and I, on the porch of her 
bungalow. 


“Sahib aie Sahib.” The plaintive 
notes made pause in our intimate 
talk. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 


“Tt’s the call of the dusky native 
to her white mate,” answered Violet. 

“Tt’s the calleof a Siren—what a 
beautiful voice.” 

Violet shaped a flock of tiny smoke 
rings from between up-curving lips 
and drawled assent. 

“Quite a sweetly pretty note if it’s 
not a girl’s sweetheart or a woman’s 
husband the Bulbul is calling,’ 

I almost said “Excuse me” before 
I stammered, “Oh,” and changed the 
subject. 

This Siren call is heard all over the 
land. India’s night life is made up 
of one Bulbul after another. 

The Viceroy’s Cup day in Calcutta 
foregathers the city’s life about the 
race track in its center. This hap- 
pens in the Christmas holidays. The 
city comes en grande tenue and, 
among the spectators, there is every 
type of Hindu beauty in her best sari 
and finest ornaments. The women 
of the people gild the tiger lilies of 
their bodies with saffron powder, 
tint feet and hands with henna, wear 
jingling anklets, and on their upper 
arms many fine bracelets, no two 
alike. Through the draw-string con- 
fining their full white skirts about 
the waist is drawn the sari, the 
wide silk scarf that forms the robe 
and drapes body and head. 

The high-caste ladies have deleted 
their skirts and wrap themselves 
sinuously in these gorgeous scarfs, 
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and complete the one-piece toilet 
with many jewels and silk stockings 
and high-heeled French satin slippers 
to match the saris, 

Some of these Hindu Princesses, 
I remember, had quite a way of 
looking like Miss Katherine Cornell 
—that is Miss Cornell with sultry 
eyes and night-blooming jasmine 
pallor touched up by Titian. The 
artistry in make-up of these women 
is sO exquisite as to make nature 
appear a mere bungler. And their 
hands, slim, supple, caressing—wise 
seductive hands, always perfectly 
posed in that calm graceful way 
Eastern women have with their 
hands. 

The marks of marriage, the lip- 
stick polkadot between brows and 
the red line along the parting of 
ebony hair add to the exotic effect 
of Oriental jewels and silk-hooded 
heads. 

The Viceroy does himself well on 
his cup day. To national airs he 
makes the grand-entry and circles the 
race track in a gorgeous coach drawn 
postillion by eight beautiful horses 
mounted by turbaned scarlet and 
gold-coated bearded sikhs. 

I especially mention the beards, 
because being a feature of the sikhs’ 
religion they can’t be cut, so Eng- 
land, with her genius for smartness 
in men’s toggery puts the beards in 
nets to make them of uniform 
length and size. 

Color forms the focal point in all 
descriptions of Indian festivals. I 
saw this color merely as a multi- 
hued flame above the eyes of India. 
These eyes held me, hypnotized me. 


The crowd was all eyes. It was 
uncanny—this intense consciousness 
of eyes, like no other eyes on earth 
in their compelling, magnetic gaze— 
old, wise eyes in every dark face, 
eyes of tragic knowledge and of ex- 
treme weariness, but still burning 
with a smoldering Promethian fire. 

While defining certain qualities in 
these people, I do not wish to ap- 
pear against them in the wholly con- 
demning attitude of an alien Phar- 
isee, 

The regilion of Brahmanism reeks 
with corruption and needs, along 
with the horrors exposed by Kather- 
ine Mayo, a thorough disinfecting. 

The Abbé Dubois, however, in de- 
claring all Indian dancers courtezans, 
failed to acknowledge that the art 
of dancing itself as revealed by many 
temple dancers is a beautiful thing, 
wholly inspired by spiritual exalta- 
tion. Fine and delicate phases of 
the Indian soul have been revealed 
to us in the Indian love songs of 
Lawrence Hope and Ruth St. Denis 
has interpreted to the Western world 
the inspired art of the Indian temple 
dancer. 

Fanatical, corrupt in love and re- 
ligion these strange people may be, 
yet they reveal, in their highest 
phases of emotion, a passion and 
intensity—some subtle bouquet of 
the soul—a sixth sense perhaps, left 
out of the rest of us. Let those 
who doubt this pause in worship 
before the Taj Mahal, that miracle 
of beauty in memory of a woman 
in which the Hindu lover has crys- 
tallized the alchemy of his immortal 
soul! 


America’s Greatest Pyramid 
(Continued from page 27) 


mained still. To remedy this situa- 
tion, they deliberated among them- 
selves in order to decide which two 
would undertake the task of light- 
ing the world by means of a self- 
sacrifice which would change them 
into heavenly bodies, or planets. 
They climbed the great pyramid of 
Teotihuacan (the actual Pyramid of 
the Sun) and lighted two great fires 
into which Tecuziztecat! who was a 
most powerful God and Nanaotzin 
the most humble one of all, were to 
throw themselves to be consumed in 
sacrifice. The first of the two Gods 
offered rich feathers, jewels of gold 
and perfumed incense, but the hum- 
ble one had nothing to offer on the 
altar except simple green reeds, moss 
and thorns from the cactus plant. 
“Tecuziztecatl made four attempts 
to throw himself into the fire, but 
was afraid and so lost his chance 
of being turned into a_ sun. 
Nanaotzin then bravely plunged into 
the sacrificial fire, and when his 
body was consumed by the flames, 
there appeared in the heavens a 
bright sun. Tecuziztecatl at last 
decided to carry out the sacrifice. 
He threw himself into the fire and 
then the moon appeared. But, as 
the light of the moon was as bright 
as the sun’s, one of the Gods, in- 
dignant over this audacity, caught up 
a rabbit that was grazing on the 
divine pastures and threw it at the 
face of the moon, thus dulling the 
radiance and marking the planet with 
the spots that it has to this day.” 


However, sincere students hold to 
the belief that this pyramid possesses 
a significance far deeper than is im- 
plied in this pretty fable, perhaps 
an astronomical significance as pro- 
found as that of the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops. Surely there is much 
evidence to support this contention. 
That the Pyramid of the Sun, and 
the surrounding city, antedates the 
Christian era is proved by the fact 
that the peculiar style of architec- 
ture shows no Mayan characteristics, 
or that of any peoples who suc- 
ceeded them, and the Mayas 
flourished in the opening year ot 
our era. 


The ruins show that the city was 
strikingly symmetrical, with fine 
buildings whose walls carried poly- 
chromatic frescoes of a high order 
representing mythological characters 
and depicting scenes in the life of 
the ancient peoples. Near the 
pyramid has been found sculpture 


work in  diorite, jade, nephrite, 
obsidian and clay; and _ personal 
adornments consisting of jewelry, 


weapons, etc., all showing an artistry 
and a state of civilization far in ad- 
vance of the races who came later 
and concocted the legend quoted 
above. 


Mexico is a land of mystery and 
a veritable treasure house for the 
archeologist. Most of the arche- 
ological research has been carried 
on by foreign scientific institutions, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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America’s Greatest Pyramid 
(Continued from page 49) 


but Teotihuacan is a brilliant excep- 
tion. Here the Mexican Govern- 
ment has exposed a most interesting 
vista to regale the eyes of the jaded 
tourist, exhuming an amazing buried 
city in the midst of which stands the 
imposing Pyramid of the Sun. 

But the actual research work yet 
remains to be done, for the scientific 
student who stands and gazes at 
these ancient ruins must be appalled 
by the anthropological ignorance 


TRAVA 


shrouding the scene. What st 
race of people dwelt on these t 
tablelands and attained to su 
height of civilization? It 
came they, and why did they 
appear without leaving a trac 
their identity? All this remains 
to be discovered. And from 
meagre evidence now at hand 
pears extremely doubtful that 
terity shall ever know who were 
builders of America’s gre 
pyramid. 


City of Solitude 


(Continued from page 34) 


“Tt’s a dull place, this Solitude,” 
the arriero explained, “the people are 
already going to bed. Nothing, in 
Solitude, to do or to see. We will 
leave before dawn in the morning.” 

Ned was still leaning against his 
mule, sensing only the blackness of 
his one night in Solitude and the 
sound that steeped from each house 
in the town, 


“T will go to the canteen,” volun- 


teered Mateo, “I will tell them 
get up and let you in.” 
Gradually the sound died ay 
like the passing of the wind throt 
forests of pine trees. But fri 
certain houses in this town, too pé 
to support a priest, the words oft 
rosary still lingered as if frail tre 
still shivered both from  tempes 
past and from those to come. : 
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India Again 

ESPITE the fact that India has 

been the subject of a prodigious 
amount of discussion during the past 
year it is impossible to exhaust the 
interest of that ever fascinating 
land. One of the most delightful 
recent volumes on India is Walde- 
mar Bonsels’ An Indian Journey 
(A. & C. Boni). Waldemar Bonsels 
spent more than a year roving from 
place to place and living for long 
periods of time in country dwellings. 
In this way he got close to the heart 
of the country and in his bock he 
has captured some of the mystery 
and terror of the land. There are 
some brilliant descriptions in this 
volume and on every page there is 
evidence of the lucid and sym- 
pathetic intelligence of the writer. 


Holy Umbria 


is OVERS of Italy should be grate- 
ful to Helen Stewart for her 


translation of Corrado Ricci’s\ Um- 
bria Santa recently published by the 
Oxford University Press. Signor 
Ricci is one of the most distin- 
guished living Italian scholars and 
critics of art and in this volume he 
interprets the, soul of the fascinating 
province of Umbria through the 
painters and saints who rendered 
the land illustrious. An understand- 
ing of the great geniuses of Umbria 
is essential to the cultivated traveler, 
and it is doubtful if he could find 
a more illuminating volume than 
Corrado Ricci’s. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Shakespeare's Birthplace 
SG TRATEORD ON oe is pre 

ably one of the most over-w 
ten towns in Europe. Consequen 
it is very pleasant to be able to s# 
gle out a volume on Shakespear’ 
birthplace which has real value. Su 
a book is Edgar 1. Fripp’s Shaké 
peare’s Stratford (Oxford U4 
versity Press). In this book M 
Fripp recreates the Stratford | 
which Shakespeare lived—the Strj 
ford which is reflected so maj 
times in Shakespeare’s plays. Be 
the visitor to Stratford and the si) 
dent of Shakespeare will find t 
book fascinating. It discusses | 
illuminating detail an pe intere| 


abundantly ‘cer a pho: 
graphs and old prints. 


Pioneers in Tibet 


HE excellent series of travel 4 

prints edited by Sir E. Dennis: 
Ross and Eileen Power under t} 
title “The Broadway Traveler 
has recently been augmented by) 
new two-volume edition of Huc a‘ 
Gabet’s famous Travel in Tarta) 
Tibet and China (Harper’s). At 
‘Huc and his fellow worker Gall 
were the first white men to reaj 
Lhasa from the West. Since th] 
audacious journey many other trav | 
ers have visited the Forbidden Ci} 


fresh and vivid an account of th 
adventures as these nineteenth c. 
tury wanderers. The _ translati| 
used in this new edition is the ™| 
mous William Hazlett version. 


